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tV PILEFACE. 

ligious principley and often affect the viorat 
The subjects themselves are^ for the greater 
part^ of the narrative kind^ such being the 
7nost generally acceptable to the intended 
readers. The style is the most approved^ 
being that of the best English Classics only; 
itnd in general^ the subjects those the most 
generally recommended. That it may answer 
the design of the Editor ^ in entertaining the 
mindf improving the morals, and correcting 
the taste of the ypung reader^ is his earnest 
ms&i 
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INTRODUCTION. 



An Essay on Pronunciation or Delivery ^ wifh the 
Means of attaining a proper Elocution, 

THE great objects to which every public speaker 
should direct his attention, in forming his de- 
livery^are, first, to speak so as to be fully and easily 
understood by his hearers; and- next, to express 
himself with such grace and energy, as to please 
and to move them. 

To be fully and eaifly understood, the chief re-, 
quisites are, a due degree of loudness of voice, dis- 
tinctness, slowness, and propriety of pronuncia-. 
(ion. , ^ 

To be heard is undoubtedly the first requisite. 
The speaker must endeavour to fill with his v^oice, 
the space occupied by the assembly. Though this 
power of voice is, in a great measure, a natural ta- 
lent, it may receive considerable assistance from art. 
Much depends on the proper pi tcji and management 
of the voice. This may be distinguished by three 
gradations; the high, the mjddle, and the low one.-— 
The high is used in calling aloud to some one at a 
distance : the low approaches to a whisper. The 
middle is that which is employed in common con- 
versatioQj and which should generally be used iii 
public speaking: For~lt is erroneous to suppose> 
that the highest pitch of the voice is requisite to be 
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ivell heard by a great assembly. This is confound' 
ing two things materially different, loudness, or 
strength of sound, with the kej or note on which 
we s^eak. The voice may be' rendered louder with- 
out altering the key; and the speaker will always be 
able to give most -body, most persevering force of 
sound, to that pitch of voice to which in conversa- 
tion he is accustomed. Whereas, if'he begin on the 
highest pitch'^of his '^oice, he will fatigue himself, 
and speak with pain ; and vv4ienever a man speaks 
with pain to himself, he is always heard with pain 
by his audience. To the voice, therefore, may be 
given full strength ^nd swell o^* sound ; hut it should 
always be pitched on the ordinary speaking key 5 a 
greater quantity of voice should never be uttered 
than can be afforded without painj and without any 
extraordinary effort. To' be well heard, it is useful 
for a speaker to fix his eye on some of the most dis- 
tant persons in the assembly, and to consider himself 
as speaking to them. We naturally and mechani- 
chaily express our words with such a degree of 
strength, as to be heard by one to whom we address 
ourselves, provided he be situated within the reach 
of our voice. This will be the case in public speak- 
ing, as well as in common conversation. But it 
must be remembered, that, speaking too loud is 
pculiarly offensive. . The ear is wounded when the 
voice comes upon it in rumbling indistinct masses ; 
besides, it appears as if assent were demanded by 
mere vehemence and force of sound. 

To being well heard and clearly understood, dis- 
tinctness ot articulation is more conducive, perhaps, 
than mere loudness of sound. The quantity of 
sound requisite to fill eveflPi a large space, is less than 
is generally supposed; and with distinct articula- 
tion, a man of a weak voice will make it extend far- 
ther than the strongest vpice can reach without it. 
This> therefore, demands peculiar attention. The 

speaker 



speaker must give every soiHid which. he utters iu 
due proportion, and make every syllable, and even 
every letter, be heard distinctly. To succeed in 
this, a rapidity of pronunciation must be avoided. 
A lifeless, drawling method is, however, by no 
means to be adopted. To pronounce with a proper 
degree of slowness, and with full and clear articula- 
tion, cannot be too indastriously studied, or too 
earnestly recommended. Such a pronunciation gives 
weight and dignity to language. It assisits' the voice* 
by the pauses and rests which it ^permits it more 
easily to make; and enables the speaker to swell all 
His sounds, both with more energy and more music. 
Me may, by this means, preserve a due eomm»nd 
over himself, and avoid that flutter of spirits pro* 
dueed by a rapid and hurried manner, which is de- 
structive of all just and finished oratory. 

To propriety of pronnnGialion, nothing is vhfovff 
conducive tllan aii attentive care in giving to every 
word which we utter, that sound wnloh the most 
polite usdge of the language appropriates to it, in 
<^fiositiOli to broad, vulgar^ or provincial ptonun^- 
oHftion. On this subject^ howf^ver, wiftten inttrue* 
tions will avail nothing. Bui there is one obseT9»« 
tion which it may be us^ul to make: in our kn« 
guage, every word of more syllables than one, has 
ong accented syllable. The genius of the language 
requires, the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 
porcnssi<»i, and to pass more slightly over the rest. 
The same accent should be given to every word in 
public speaking as in comiAon discourse. In this ' 
respect, many persons are apt to err. When they 
sf»eak in public, and with solemnity, they pronounce 
dtlFerently from what they do at other times. They 
dwell upon syllables, and protract them ; tliey mul- 
^tiply accents on the same word, from a false idea, 
that it gives gravity and strength to their discourse, 
and increases the pomp^ of public declazhation. fi ut 
I - A 2 this 



this is on^of the greatest faults which can be com- 
mitted in pronunciation; it cpnstitutes what is term- 
ed a theatrical or mouthing manner, and gives an 
artificial, affected air to speech, which detracts, in 
a great degree, from its agreeableness and its im- 
pression. 

We shall now mention those higher parts of deli- 
very, by studying which, a speaker endeavours not 
merely to render himself intelligible, but to give 
grace and force to what he utters, Th^se may be 
comprehended under four heads ; emphasis, pauses, 
tones, and gestures. 

By emphasis is meant, a fuller and stronger sound 
of voice, by which we distinguish the accented syl- 
lable of some word on which we intend to lay a 
particular stress, and to shew how it affects the rest 
of the Sentence. To acquire the propej manage- 
ment of the emphasis, ihe principal, and indeed the 
only rxde which can be given is, that the speaker 
study to acquire a just conception of the force aoid 
spirit of those sentiments which he intends to deflii> 
ver. In. all prepared discourses, it would.be ex- 
tremely useful, if they were read over or repeated 
in private, with a view of searching for the proper 
emphasis, before they are pronounced in public; 
marking, at the same time, the emphatical words in- 
every sentence, or at least in the most important 
parts of the discourse, and fixing them well in me- 
mory. A caution, however, must at the same time 
be given, against muUiplying the empliatical words 
too much. They only become striking when used 
with a prudent reserve. If they recur too frequent- 
ly; if a sp<;^aker endeavours to render everything 
which he sa)s of hieh imj>ortance, by a multitude 
of strong emphases, they will soon fail to excite the 
attention of his hearers. 

Next to em phasisi^auscs demand attention; they 
are of two kiijds ; first, emphatical pauses; and se- 
condly. 



condly^ such as mark the distinctions of sense. Atk 
emphatical pause is made> after something has been 
said of peculiar moment^ and on which we want to' 
Bx the hearers^ attention. Sometimes a mattei^ of 
importarK^e is preceded by a })ause of this nature. 
Such pauses have the sanxe effect as strong empha- 
$e%, and are subject to the same rules ; particularly 
to the caution just now given, of not repeating them 
ioo frequently. For since they excite particular at- 
feintion, and consequently raise expectation, if this 
be not fully answered, they will occasion disap- 
pointment and disgust. 

But the most common and the principal use' of 
pauses, is to mark the divisions of the sense, and a4» 
the same time to perxniii the speaker to draw hi^ 
breath ; a^d the just and graceful management oS 
such pauses, is one of the mosC delicate and dilhcuU 
arlicies in delivery. A proper command of the brea^ 
is pecttlidrfy requisite to be acqxiired. To obtaia 
this, erery speaker should be very careful to ppovide 
a full supply of breath for what he is fo' uiter. It is 
a great mistake to so^ppose; that the breatii- n^usl be 
drawn oe^y at the end of a period, whea tive voice 
IS allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at the, 
intervals of a ssenteiiee, wken thevoii&e sui^ers- only a» 
momentary strspensiofii amd hence a su^cienl supply 
may be oikained for carrying on the longest period^ 
wilhotft improper iisiberruptioina. 

Pauses in publtie discourse, mnsi be fofitt^d upon: 
the maiiaef in which we express 'ourselves in ^om>-. 
lAGfi, sefisible conversationt, and not ufqvy the stiS 
artiikrial maaaer wbicb we acquire from peru^in^ 
booksi accdrdi^ to the coaunon punctuation,/ The, 
general -method o£ puBctvation is very ai:biti:ary;. 
often capricious and false j and dictates^ an ui^fo^- . 
nvity of tone in the paases;,, which is exij^eix^ly un* 
pleafititg: for it must be abseryed> that to make 
pauses giac^fU and eapcrevive, tbej mmt not only 
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fall in th« right places, but be accompanied by a pro* 
per tone of voice ; by which the nature of tli^se 
pauses is intimated, much more tlian hy their length, 
which can never be precisely measured. Sometimes 
' it is only a slight and simple suspension of the voice 
which is proper; sometimes a degree of cadence is 
requisite ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and ca- 
dence, which marks the conchision of the se.ntence. 
In all these cases, a speaker is to regulate himself 
by attending to the manner in which nature teaches 
him to speak, when engaged in real and earnest 
discourse with others. 

In reading or reciting verses, there is a difficulty 
in making the pauses with propriety. There are 
two kinds of pauses which belong to the music of 
verse ; one at the end of the line, and the other in 
the middle of it. Rhyme always renders the for- 
mer sensible, and compels an observance of it in the 
pronunciation. In blank verse it is less perceivable; 
and when there is no suspension in the sense, it 
has been doubted, whether in reading it with pro* 
priety, any regard should be paid to the close of a 
line } On the stage, indeed, where the appearance 
of speaking in verse should be avoided, the close of 
^ucn lines as make no pause in the sense, should not 
be' rendered perceptible to the ear. On other oc- 
casions, it were better, for the sake of melody, io 
read blank verse in such a manner as to make each 
line sensibly distinct^ In attempting this, however, 
every appearance of sing-song and tone must be 
cautiously avoided. The close of the linci vvhere 
ihere is no pause in the meaning, should be marked 
only by such a slight suspension of sound, as may 
distinguish the passage from one line .to another, 
without injuring the sense. 

The pause in the middle of the line falls afler the 
4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllables, and no other. When 
it happens that this paase coincides witb the s&ght- 
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est division in the sense, the line can be read 
with ease ; as in the two first verses of Pope's Mes- 
siah ; 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the* song; 
To heav'niy thcrocs, fublimcr &crain& belong. 

But if it happen that words, which have such an 
intimate connexion as not to admit even a momen- 
tary separation, be divided from each other by this 
pause in the middle of the verse, we then perceive 
a conflict between the sense and the sound, wliich 
renders it difficult to read such lines with grace and 
harmony.' In such cases, it is always better to sa- 
crifice sound to sense. Thus, for instance, in the 
following line of Milton ; 



What in iBc is dark^ 



Illumine; what is low, raife and support. 

The sense evidently dictates the pause after '^'il-- 
lumine,'* which ought to be observed ; though if the* 
melody only were to be regarded, " illumine" should 
be connected with what loUows, and no pause he 
made till after the 4th or 6th syllable. So also in^ 
the following line of Pope's Epistle to Arbuthnot: • 

I'sit, with sad civility I read. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after^ 
" sad," the fourth syllable. But to separate " sad", 
and " civility," would be very injudicious reading.. 
The sense allows no other pause than after the se-. 
cond syllable, ^ sit," which therefore is the onlj 
one that ought to be observed. 

We proceed next to treat of tones in pronuncia-. 
tioD, which are different both from emphasis and 
pauses; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
t(ie. notes of variations of sound which are employed 
inr public speaking. The most material instruction 
which can be given on this subject is« to form the 
tones of public speaking^ upon the tones of sensible 

and 
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and animated conversation. Every one who is ert- 
gaged in speaking on a subject whiclr interests him 
nearly, has an eloquent or persuasive tone and man- 
ner. But when a speaker departs from his natural 
tone of>expression, he is sure to render his discourse 
frigid and unpersuasive. Nothing is more absurd 
' than to suppose, that as soon as a speaker ascends 
a pulpit; or rises in a pui^Iic assembly, he is 'imme- 
diately to lay aside the voice with which he expres- 
ses himself in private, and to assume a new, studied 
tone, and a cadence altogether different from his 
natural manner. This has vitiated all delivery, and 
has given risfe to cant and tedious monotony. Let 
every public speaker be prepared against this er- 
ror. Whether he speak in private, or in a great 
assembly, let him not forget that he stiH speaks. 
Let him take nature for his guide, and she will 
teach him to express his sentiment^ and feelings in 
such a manner, as to make the most forcible and 
pleasing impression upon the minds of his hearers. 

ft now remains for us tc^ treat of gesture, or what 
is called action, in public discourse. The best rule 
is, to recommend attention to the looks and gesliires^ 
in which earnestness, indignation^ compassion, of 
any other emotion, discovers itseff to most advan- 
tage in the common inteit:ourse of inen ; and let 
these be the model for imitation. A public speaker 
mast, ttowever, adopt that manner which is most 
natural to himself. His motions and gestures ought 
all to exhibit that kind of expression which nature 
has dictated to him ; and unless this be the case> 
1(0 study can prevent their appearing stiff And tln- 
gracefttl. But though nature be the basis on wbfch 
every'graeo in gesture and action must be founded, 
yet the ornamental improvements which art ca|i sup- 
ply, must not be neglected. The study of action 
consists chiefly in guzlrdihg against awkward and 
disagreeable motions, ;ancl jo learmng to perform 
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such^ as are natural to the speaker^ in the most grace* 
ful manner. Numerous are the rules which writers 
have laid down for the attainment of a proper gesti- 
culation. But it is to be feared, that written in- 
structions on this subject can be of little service. 
To become useful, they must be well exemplified. 
A few of the simplest precepts however, may be 
attended^ to with advantage. Thus, every speaker ' 
should study to presence as much dignity as possible 
in the whole attitude of his body. He should gene- 
rally prefer an erect posture ; his position should be 
firm, so as to have the fullest and freest command 
of all his motions; if any inclination be used, it 
5hould be fo'rward towards the hearers, which is a 
natural expression of earnestness. The countenance 
should correspond with the nature of the discourse ; 
and when no particular emotion is expressed, a se- 
rious and manly look is always to be preferred. The 
eyes should never be fixed entirely on any one ob- 
ject, but move eastly round the audience. In the 
motions made with tne hands, consists the principal 
part of gesture in speaking. It is natural that the 
right hand should be employed more frequently 
than the left. Warm emotions require the exercise 
of them botb together. But whether a speaker 
gesticulates with one or with both his hands, it is 
an important rule, that all his motions should be 
easy and unrestrained. Narrow and~ confined 
movements are usually ungraceful ; and conse* 
quently motions made with the hands, should pro- 
ceed from the shoulder rather thart-from the elbow. 
Perpendicular movements, in a straight line up and 
dow^n, which Shakespeare calls, '* Sawing the air . 
with the hand,** are to be avoided.- Oblique mo-* 
tions are the most pleasing and graceful. Too sud- 
den and rapi^ motions are seldom ^ood. Earnest- 
ness can be fully expressed without their assist- 
ance. , . . . 

We 
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We cannot conclodfe Oar observations on thh sub- 
ject, without earnestly admonishing every speaker 
to guard against all affectation, which is the de- 
struction of good delivery. Let his rhanner, ivhat- 
ever it be, be his own ; neither imitated from ano- 
ther, nor taken from some imaginary ^model which 
IS unnatural to him. Whatever is native/ though 
attended by several defects, is likely to please ; be- 
cause it shews us a man;, and because it has the 
appearance of proceeding from the heart. To at- 
taia a delivery extremely correct and graceful, is 
what few can expect; since so many natural folents 
must concur in its formation. B;ut to acquire a for- 
i^ible and persuasive manner, is within the power of 
the 'generality of mankind. They must only unlearn 
false and corrupt habits ; they must follow nature ; 
and they will speak in public as they do in private^ 
whon they apeak in earnest^ and from die heart. 



ANTICIPATION A FOLLY. 

The Fable qfthe Persian Glassmaxi* 

A LNASCHAR was a Very idle fellow^ tha* never 
^ would set his hand to any business during his 
father's life. When his father di^, he left him 
to the value of an hundred drachma of Persian mo- 
ney. Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it; 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest earthen- 
ware. These he piled up in a large open basket, 
and having made choice ot a very little shop, ptaced 
the basket at his f^et, and leaned his back upon the 
wall, in expectation of customers. As he sat in this 
posture, with his eyes upon the basket, he fell into 
a most amusing train of thought, and was overheard 
by one of his neighbours, as he talked to himself in 
the following manner: " This basket/' says he, 

'* cost 
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'' cost me at" the wholesale merchant's an hundred 
drachmas > which is all I have in the world. I shall 
quickly make two hundred of it, by selling it in 
jetail. These two hundred drachmas will in a very 
little while rise to four hundred, which of course 
will amount in time to four thousand Four thou- 
sand drachmas cannot fail of making eight thousand. 
As soon as by this means I am master of ten thou- 
sand, I will lay aside my ti'ade of glass-man, and turn 
jeweller. I shall then deal in diamonds, pearls, and 
all sorts of ricli stones. When I have got together 
as much wealth as I can well desire, I will make-a 
purchase of the finest house I can find, with lands, 
slaves, eunuchs, and horses. I shall then begin to en- 
joy myself, and make a noise in the world. I will not, 
however, stop there, but still continue my tfaffic till 
I have got together an hundred thousand drachmas. 
When I have thus made myself master of au hundred 
thousand drachmas, I shall naturally set myself on 
the foot of a. prince, and will demand the grant} vi- 
sxer's daughter in marriage, after having represent- 
ed to that minister.the information which I have re- 
ceived of the beauty, wit, discretion, and other high 
qualities which his daughter possesses. I will let 
him -know, at the same time, that it is my intention 
to make him a present of a thousand pieces of gold 
on our marriage night. As soon as I haye married 
the grand visier's daughter, I'll buy her ten black 
, eunuchs, the youngest an4 best that can be ^ot for 
money. I must afterwards make my father-in-law 
a visit w^h a great train and equipage. And when 
I am placed on his right hand, which he will do of 
course, if it be only to honour his daughter, I will 
give him the thousand -pieces of gold which I pro- 
mised him ; and afterwards, to his great surprise, 
will present him with another purse of the same va- 
lue, with some short speech ; as. Sir, you see I am a 
mem of my word; I always give move than I promise^ 

'5 When 
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' " When I have brought the princess to my house, 
I shall take particular care to breed in her a due re- 
spect for me, before I give the reins to love and 
dalliance^ To this end I shall confine her to her 
own apartment, make her a short visit/ and" talk but 
little to her. Her w^omen will represent --to me, 
Ihat she is inconsolable \>y reason oi'my unkindness, 
and beg me with tears to caress her, and let her sit 
down by me ; but I shall still remain inexorable, and 
will turn my back upon her all the first night. Her 
mother will then come and bring her daughtef to 
me, as I am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, 
with tears in her eyes, will fling herself at my feet, 
and beg of me to receive her into my favour. Then 
will I, to imprint in her a thorough veneration for 
ifty person, draw up my legs and spurn her from me 
with my foot, in such a manner, that she shall fall 
down several paces from the sofa.^' 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in this chi- 
merical vision, and could not ferbear acting with his 
foot what he had in his thoughts: so that uuluckilv 
striking his basket of brittle ware, which was tfie 
foundation ofatl his grandeur, he kicked hLs glasses 
to a great distance from him into the »treeti and 
broke them into ten thousand pieces. 

THE APPLICATION. 

This is a himiorous ridicule upon the fomisb va- 
nity of building castles in the air, and idly/wasting 
that time in empty flattering schemes, wlich jnight 
have been usefully employed in attending bur proper 
business. 
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APPEARANCES, 

NOT TO BE DEFENDED OK. 

The Story of Socrates and a Physiognomist. 

'p'HERE chanced to be a great physiognomist at 
Athens^ who had mdde strange discoveries of 
mens' tempers and inclinations by their oat ward SLp* 
pearances. Socrates's disciples, that they might put 
this artist to the trial, carried him to their mas** 
ter, whom he had never seen beibre, and did not 
know he was then in company with him. After a 
short examination of his face, the Physiognomist 
pronounced him the most lev^d, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that ever he had met with in his whole 
life. Upon which the disciples all burst out a laugh- 
ing, as thinking'they had detected the falsehood and 
vanity of his art: out Socrates told them, that the 
principles of his ajt. might be very true, notwith- 
standing bis present mistake; for that he himself was 
naturally inclined to those particular vices which^ 
the physiognoiiiist had discovered in his counte* 
nance, but that he had conquered the strong dispo- 
sitions he vvas born with, by the dictates of phi- 
losophy. 

We are indeed told, by an ancient author, that 
Socrates very much resembled Silenus in his face; 
^vhicb we find to have been very /ightly observed 
from all the statues and busts of both^ that are still 
extant; as \VeIl as on several antique seals and pre- 
cious stones, which are frequently enough to be met 
with in the cabinets of the curious. But however 
observations of this nature mav sometimes hold, a 
wise man should be particularly cautious how he 
gives credit to a man's outward appearance. It is 
an irreparable injustice we are guilty of towards 
one another; when we are prejudiced by the lookd 
and features ofthose wh6m we do not know. How 
oilen do we conceive hatred against a person of 
worthy or fancy a man to be proud and ill-ijatured 
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'by 'Ills aspect Whom we think we Cannot esteem too 
much, when we are acquainted with his real cha- 
racter. 

THE APPLICATION. 

We may learn from this story the force of true 
'iwtsdcMBa^ which can restrain and change the worst 
dtspositionsy though ever so strongly seated in the 
'Constitation ; for the light of nature plantecl in every 
Jieart, leaves all men without excuse who tread in 
Hie paths of vice, but greatly exhanced must guilt 
be, who enjoy the blessing of divine revelation^ jti 
;tit» sac^red dictates. 

SPECTATOR. 



ON BEHAVIOUR. 

YET not the season of youth be barren of improve- 

ments^ so essential to your felicity and honour* 

Vour character is now of your own rorming ; your 

, fate is in some mejasure put into your own h^ds. 
Your nature is as yet pliant and soil:. Habits have 
not established their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied your understanding. The world has 

- not had time to contraqt and debase your affections. 
AU your powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed, 
and free, than they will be at any future period. 
Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to run ; nay, 
it may determine, an everlasting issue. Consider 
tlien the employment of this important period as the 
highest trust which shall ever be committed to you; 
as,^ in a great measure, decisive of your happiness, 
in time and in eternity. As in the succession of the 
seasons, each^ by the invariiible laws of nature, afl 
fects the productions of what is next in course ; so, 

in 
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m EuiMi) life, every period of our are, according ai ' 
it is well or ill spent* inflaetices the happine^^ of thiil 
which is to follow. Virtiious youth gradually bring! 
forward accomplished and flourishing manhood ; and 
»uch manhood passes of itself, without uneatiiiess, 
into respectable and tranquil old age. But when 
nature is turned out of its regular course, disordel 
takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetabki 
world. ' If the spring put forth no blossoms, in sum* 
mer there will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit? 
So, if youth ^e trifled away without improvemeot^ 
manhoo^ will be contemptible, and old age mitt* 
ffabie. ^ ai.Aija. 



ON CREATIOSI. 

Mi ktmimm Jtemdumftu genatf vit^epii volantum^ 
Et fudg marwnr»ftrt monstrm tub a^tton fcfUU*, 

▼liia. JUT. vi7i3. 

Hence men and brattt the breath of life phtaio, 
AikI biids of 9^, m4 rm^ntun of the.ipwin. 

fpHOUGH there is a great deal of pleasara ia 

contemplating the material worlds by which I 

mean that system of bodies into wbicn nature hat so 

curiously wrought the mass of dead matter, wit^ 

the several relations which those bodies bear to ont 

another ; there is still, mcthinks, something more 

w^onderful and surprising in contemplations on the 

world of life, by which 1 mean all those animals with 

which every part of the universe is furnished. The 

material world is only the shell of the universe. The 

world of life are its inhabitants. 

.^ If we consider those parts of the material world 

which lie the neatest to us, and are therefore subject 

to our observations and enquiries, it is amazing t« 

consider the infinity of animals with which it is 

B 2 stocked. 
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stockecf. Every part'of matter is peQ})Ie€l; evetj 
green, leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is scarce 
» $ingk( humour in the body of a man, or.of any other 
animal, in which our glasses do not discover niyriadi 
qi living creatures. The surface of animals is also 
covered tyith-other animals, which are in the same 
li^anner the basis of other animals that live u}x>ii ii ; 
nay, we £nd in the most solid bodie.s> as in marb4e 
itself, innumerable celis and cavities that are crowds- 
ed with such imperceptible inhabitants, as are too 
^ttie for the naked eye to discover. On the other 
il^odj if we^lopk into the more bulky parts of nature, 
WQjee tl^ seas, lakes, and rivers teeming with .num- 
berless kinds ofvliving creatures. We IThd everj 
mountain and marsh, wilderness, and wood, plenti- 
fully stocked with birds and beasts, and every part 
of matter affording proper necessaries and -conve- 
niencies fqr the livelihood of. multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The: author of 'the Plurality of Worlds draws a 
very good argument from^this consideration for the 
peopiing of every planet ; as indeed it seems very 
probable from the analogy of reason, that if no part 
of matter, which we are acauainted with, lies waste 
and useless, those great boaies, which are at such a 
dyisianoe ibom us, should not be desert and unpeo- 

Eled, .butjrather that they should be furnished with 
eings adapted to their respective situations. 
Existence is a blessing to those beings only which 
are endowed with perception, and is in a manner 
thrown away upon dead matter, any farther than as 
it is subservient to beings which arc conscious of 
their existence. Accordingly we find, from the 
bodies which lie under our observation, that matter 
is only made as the\basis and support of animals, 
and that there is no more of the one, than what i$ 
necessary for the exigence of the other. 

Infinite goodness is ofsocommuc\icative a nature, 

that 



that it seems to delight in the conferring of exktetic'f 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is 
a 'Speculation which I have often pursued with gre%t 
pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge farther upon it, by 
considering that part of the^ scale of beings which 
comes within our knowledge. 

There are some living creatures which are raised 
but just above dead matter. To mention only th^t 
species of shell-fish, which are formed in the fashiw 
of a cone, that ^row ta the sur&ce of several rocka^ 
and immediate^ die upon their being severed from 
the place where they grow. There are matty other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have 09 
other sense but that of feeling and taste. Otheri 
have still an additional one of hearing ; others of 
smell, and <)thers of sight. It is wonderful to ob*- 
'serve, by what a gradual progress the world of life* 
advances through a prodigious variety pf ,$pecies> 
before a creature is formea that is coq^plete in aU 
its senses; and even among these there, is such ^ 
diftercnt degree of perfection in the senses which, 
one animal enjoys beyond what appears in another^ 
that though the sense in different' animals be distin^ 
guished by the same common denomination, it seems 
almost of a different nature. H after this we look 
into the several inwar^ perfections of cunning and 
sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we finii 
them rising after the same manner impercq)tibly 
one above ^another, and receiving additional im<» 
provements, according to the species in which they 
are implanted. This progress in natuire is 90 very 
gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior species 
comes very near to the most imperfect of that which 
is immediately above It. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the 
Supreme Betng> whose mercy extends , to all his 
works, is plainly seen, as I have before hinted, frbm^ 
his having made so very little matter, at least what 
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falls within our knowledge, that does not swarm 
with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the di- 
versity, than in the multitude of living creatures. 
Had he only made one species of animals, none of 
the rest would have enjoyed the happiness of exist- 
ence; he has, therefore, specified in his creation 
every degree of life, every capacity of being. . The 
whole chasm in nature, from a plant to a man, is 
lilled up with diverse kinds of creatures, rising one 
ov^r ainother, by such a gentle and e^y ascent, tliat 
4he little transitions and deviations from one species 
to ano^h^Ti are almost insensible. This intermediate 
Ifipace ic^sfo well husbanded and managed, that there 
is scarce a degree of perception which does not 
appear in son>e one part oF the world of life. Is the 
goodness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, mare 
manifested in this his proceeding ? 

Th^re is a consequence, besides those I have 
al\ready mentioned, which seems very naturally de- 
iducible from the foregoing considerations. If the 
scale of being rises by such a regular progress, so 
high as man,' we may by a parity of reason suppose 
that it s1(ill proceeds gradually through those beings 
which ar^. of a superior nature to him; since there is 
an iitfiniteiy greater space and room for different 
degrees of pertiection, between the Supreme Being 
and man,^ than between man and the most despicable 
inject. This consequence of so great a variety of 
iseings w^ich are superior to us, Irom that variety 
which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a 
passage which I shall here set down, after having 
premised, that notwithstanding there is such infinite 
room between man and his Maker for the creative 
power to exert itself in, it is impossible that it should 
evtr be filled up, since there will be still an infinite 
gap or distance between the highest created being, 
and the Powen which produced him. 

"That 
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" That there should be more j;>ffr/>5of intdlligent 
" creatures above us, than there are of sensible and 
" material below us, is probable to me from hence : 
" that in all the visible corporeal world, we see jio 
" chasms, or no gaps. All quite down from us, the 
descent is by easy steps, and a continued series of 
things that in each remove differ very little one* 
from the other. . There are fishes that have wings; 
and are not strangers to the airy region : and thera 
" are some birds that are inhabitants of the water ; 
'^ whose blood is as cold as fishes, and their flesh so 
" like in taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them 
*' on ^sh days. There are animals so near of- kin 
*' both to birds and beasts, that they are in the mid- 
*' die between both. Amphibious animals link the 
" terrestrial and aquatic together. Seals live at land 
" and at sea, and porpoises have the warm blood and 
" entrails of a hog ; not to mention what is con- 
" fidently reported of mermaids or sea men. There 
" are some brutes that seem to have as much know- 
" ledge and reason, as some that are called 'men; 
''and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are so 
" nearly joined, that if you will take the 1 )west of 
" one, and the highest of the other, there will scarce 
" be perceived any great difference between them : 
*' and so on until we come to the lowest and the 
** most inorganical parts of matter, we shall find 
*' everywhere that the several Species are linked 
" together, and diffier but in almost insensible de- 
" grees. And when we consider the infinite power 
" and wisdom of the Maker, we have reason to think 
*' that it is suitable to the magnificent harmony of 
" the universe, and the great design and infinite 
" goodness of the architcjct, that the Species of crea- 
" tures should also by gentle degrees asceoid upward 
^' from us toward his infinite perfection, as we see 
^ they gradually descencj from us downward : which, 
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" if it be probable^ we have reason then to be pe^ 
" suaded^ that there are far more^errtes of creatnres 
above us^ than there are beneath $ we being in 
degrees of perfection much more remote from the 
infinite being of God, than we are from the k>west 
state of being> and that which approaches nearest 
*Mo nothing. And yet of all those distinct species, 
^ we have no clear clistinct ideas.'* 

In this system of beings there is «o creature, so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves 
oar particular attention as man, who fills up the 
midole space between the animal and ihleUectual 
nature, the visible and invisible world, and is that ^ 
link in the chain' of beings, which has been oAen 
termed th^ Nexut utriusque mundi. So that he, who 
in one respect being associated with aneels and 
arch*angels, may look upon a Being '' of infinite 
perfection" as his father, and the highest order of 
spirits as his brethren, may in another respect say to 
corruption, " Thou art my father ; and to the worm. 
Thou art my mother and my sister/' 

^ SPECTATOR. 



ON CONTENTMENT. 

A CONTENTED temper is one of the greatest 
blessings that can be enjoyed by man, and one 
of the most material requisites to the proper^ dis- 
charge of the duties of every station. For a fretful 
and discontented temper renders one incapable of 
performing aright any part in life. It is unthankful 
and impiouf towsirds God ; and towards men pro- 
vokipg and unjust. It is a gsingrene which preys 
on the vitals, and infects the wnole constitution with 
disease and putrefactigo. Sobdioe pride and vanity, 

and 
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and yon will take the most effectual method of era- 
dicating this distemper. You will no longer behold 
the objects around ^ou with iaundic^jd eyes. You 
will take in^ good 'part the blessings which Provi- 
dence is pleased to bestow, and the degree <>f. favour 
which your fellow -creatures are disposed to grant 
you. . Viewing yourselves, with all your imperfec- 
tions and failings, in a just light, you will rather be 
surprised, at your tinjoying so many good things, 
than discontented because there are any which you 
want. From an humble and contented temper, will 
spring a cheerful one. This, if not in itself a virtucj 
is at least the garb in which virtue should be always 
arrayed. Piety and goodness ought never to be 
marked with that dejection whic^ sometimes takes 
rise from superstition^ but which is the proper por- 
tion only of ^uilt. At the same t^im^e, the cheerful- 
ness belongmg to virtue, is tO;'.]>^ , i^arefully distin- 
guished, from that' light and JS}^dy\ temper which 
characterizes folly, and is so one^ found among the 
dissipated and vicious part ^ of mankind, i heir - 
gaiety is owing to a total want of reflection ; and 
brings with it the usual consequences of an untjii^^ 
ing'habit, shaipe, remorse, and heaviness of hQ^Cti^iii 
the end. The cheerfulness of a well-regulated i^ii^ 
springs from a good conscience and the favoHr; of 
heaven, and is Douqded by temperance and reason. 
It makes a man happj(;i;i himself, and promotes the 
happiness of all aroupd him. It is the clear and 
calm sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
virtue. It crowns all other good dispositions, and 
comprehends the general effect which they ought to 
produce on the heart. 

BLAIR. 
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CONTENTMENT, 

TRK CONSEQUeVCE OF JIB1.IGIOH. 

^MAR, the hermit of the xnonntaii) Aubukabfe, 
which rises on the east of Mecca, and overlooks 
the city, found one evening a man sitting pensiv^ 
and alone> within a few paces of his celi. Omar 
regarded him with attention, and perceived that his 
looks were wild and haggard, and that his body was 
feeble and emaciated : the man also seemed to gaze 
stedfa^tly on Omar ; but such was the abstraction 
of ht<t miiKl, that his eye did not iiomediateiy take 
^ cognizance of its object. In the moment of recol- 
~ lection he started as flrom a dream» he cover«8 hU 
face in confusion, and bowed kimfself to^the ^rouiMl. 
** Son of afflicti<$fi/'said Omar, ** who art thou^ and 
what is th3^ dfetr^s^*'— " My name/^ replied the 
stranger, *' is Ha#^il^ and I am a native or this city: 
the angel of adve^ity has laid his> hand upon me, 
and the wretch whom thine eye compassionates, 
thou canst not deUver.*'— -*♦ To deliver thee,** said 
OiiQ^r, " belongs to him only, from whom we should 
#^ivewith humility both good and evil: yrtt hide 
ndf'fty fife from me ; ibr the bwrthen which I can- 
jjtbt'i^mbve, I may at ledst enable thee to sustain.*' 
Hassan fixed his eyes upon the ground, and remained 
some time silent; then fetdnng a deep sigh, be 
looked up at the hermit^ and thus complied with his 
request. 

It is now SIX years since our mighty lord the 
Caliph Almalic, whose memory be blessed, first 
came privately to worship in the temple of th^ lioly 
city. The blessings which he petitioned of the pro- 
phet, as the prophet's vicegerent, he was diligent to 
dispense : in the intervals of his devotion, therefore, 
he went about the city relieving distress and re- 
straining oppression : the widow smiled under his 
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protectioiv and the weakness of age and infancy 
was sustained by bis bounty. I, who dreaded no 
evil but sickness^ and expected no good beyond (he 
reward of my labour, was singing at my work, when 
Almalic entered my dwelling. He looked round 
with a smile of complacency ; perceiving that though 
it was mean it was neati and though 1 was' poor t 
api^eared to be content. As his habit was th^t of 
a pilgrim, I hastened to receive him with such hos^ 
pitality as was in my power ; and my cheerfulness 
was rather increased than restrained by his pre- ^ 
sence. After he had accepted some coffee, he asked 
me many questions; and though by my answers I 
always endeavoured to excite him to mirth, yet I 
perceived that he grew thoughtful, and eyed me 
with a placid but fixed attention. I suspected that 
he had some knowledge of me, and therefore en* 
quired his country and his name. " H&ssan/' said 
he, '^ I have raised thy curiosity, and it shall be sa« 
tisfied ; ke who now talks with thee, is Almalic, the 
sovereign of the &ithful, whose seat is the thrpne of 
Medina, and whose commission is from above/* 
These words struck me dumb with astonishment, 
though I had some doubt of their truth : ^ut Al* 
snalicy throwmg back his garment, discovered the 
peculiarity 6f his vest, and put the rojpal signet upon 
his finger. I then started up> and was about to 
prostrate myself before him, biU be prevented me : 
" Hassan,^' said he, '' forbear; thou art greater than 
2, and from thee I have at once derived humility 
and wisdom.'* I answered, " Mock not thy servant, 
who is but as a worm before thee: life and death 
are in thy hand, and happiness and misery are the 
daughters of thy will'* " Hassan/' he replied, •♦ I - 
can no otherwise give life or happiness, than by not 
taking them away : thou art thyself t^eyond the reach 
of my bounty, and possessed of felicity whi<^ I can 
neith^ comnuoicatl^ nor obtain. My ioAuence 
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over Oilrers, fills my bosom with perpetual solicitude 
and anxiety ; and yet my influence over others ex- 
tends only to their vices, whether I would reward 
or punish. By the bow-string, I can repress violence 
and fraud ; and- by the delegation of power, I can 
transfer the insatiable wishes of avarice and ambition 
from one object to^another: but with respect to 
virtue, I am impotent; if Lcould reward it, I would 
reward it in thee; Thou art content, and hast there- 
fore neither avarice nor ambition : to exalt thee, 
would destroy the simplicity of thy life, and diminish 
that happiness which I have no power either to 
encrease or to continue,*' 

He then rose up, and commanding me not to 
disclose his secret, departed. i 

As soon as I rec(ivered from the confusion and 
astonishment in which the Caliph left me, I began 
to regret 111 at my- behaviour had intercepted his 
bounty; and accused that cheerfulness of folly, 
which was the concomitant of poverty and labour. 
I now repined at the obscurity of my station, which 
my former insensibility had perpetuated : I neg- 
lected my labour, because I despised the reward ; 
1 spent the day in idleness forming romantic pro- 
jectsUo recover tlie advantages which I had lost: 
and at night, instead of losing myself in that sweet 
and refreshing sleep, from which I used to rise v^'ith 
new health, cheerluiness, and vigour, I dreamt of 
sptendiJ habits and a numerous retinue^ of gardens, 
palaces, eunuchs, and women, • and waked only to 
regret the illusions that had vanished. My health 
was at length impaired by thje- inquietude of my 
wind ; I sold all my moveables ibr subsistence; ancl 
refj^rved only a mattrass, upon which I sometimes 
lay from one. night to another. 

In the first iiteon of tlie following year, the Ca- 
liph came again to Mecca, with the same secrecy, 
and fur tite same purposes, xfie was wiUing once 
- 4 more 
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more to see the man, whom he considered as deriv- 
ing felicity from himself. But he found me, not 
singinig at^my work, ruddy with health, vivid \Vith 
cheermlness ; but pale and-dejected, sitting on the 
ground, and chewmg opium, which contriouted to 
substitute ihe phantoms of imagination for the 
realities of greatness. He entered with a kind of 
joyful impatience in his countenance, which, the 
moment he beheld me, was changed to a mixture of 
wonder and pity. I had often wished for another 
opportunity to address the Caliph ; yet I was con- 
founded at his presence, and, throwing myself at his 
feet, I laid my hand upon my head, and was speech- 
less. '* Hassan,*' said he, " what canst thou have 
lost, whose wealth was the labour of thine own hand; 
and what can have made thee sad, the spring of 
whofee joy was in thy own bosom ? What evil hath 
be^llen thee ? Speak, and if I can remove it, thou 
art happy.'' I w^s now encouraged to look up, and I 
replied, " Let my Lord forgive the presumption of 
his servant, who rather than utter a falshood, would 
be dumb for ever. I am become wretched by the 
loss of that which I never possessed : thou hast raised 
wishes, which indeed I am not worthy thou shouldst 
satisfy; but why shodld it be thought, that he who 
was happy in obscurity and indigence, would not 
have been rendered more happy by eminence and 
wealth ?" . 

When I had finished this speech, Almalic stood 
some moments^ in suspense, and I continued pros- 
trate before him. " Hassan," said he, " I perceive, 
not with indignation, but regret, that I mistook thy 
character; I now discover avarice and ambiii6n in 
thy heart, which lay torpid only because their objects 
were too remote to rouse them. I cannot therefore 
investlhee with authority, because I would not sub- 
ject my people to oppression ; and because I would 
not be compelled io punish thee for crimes which I 
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fipt enabled thee to commU. But as I have taken 
from thee that which I cannot restore^ I will at least 
gratify the wishes that I excited, lest thy heart ac- 
cuse me of^ injustice, and thou continue still a 
stranger to thyself. Arise, therefore, and follow 
me/'— I sprung from the gro&nd as it were with the 
wings of an eagle; I kissed the hem of his garment 
in an exta^y ofgratitude and joy ; and when I went 
out of my houbC; my heart leaped as if I had escaped 
from the den of a lion. I followed Almalic to the 
caravan^era in which he lodged ; and after he had 
fulfilled his vows, he took me with him to Medina. 
He gave me an apartment in the seraglio ; I was 
attended by his own servants ; my provisions were 
sent from his own table ; I received every week a 
sum from his treasury, which exceeded the most 
romantic of my expectations. But I soon discovered, 
that no dainty was so tasteful, as the food to which 
labour procured an appetite ; no slumbers so sweet, 
as those which weariness invited ; and no time so well 
enjoyed, as that in which diligence is ekpecting its 
reward. I remembered these enjojments with 
regret ; and while I was sighing in the midst of 
superfluities, which though they encumbered life, 
yet I could not give up, they were suddenly taken ' 
away. 

Almalic, in the midst of the glory of his kingdom, 
and in the full vigour of his life, expired suddenly in 
the bath ; such thou knowest was the destiny which 
the Almighty had written 'upon his head. 

His son Aububekir, who succeeded to the throne, 
was incensed against me, by some who regarded me 
at once with contempt and envy ; he suddenly with- 
drew my pension, and commanded that I should be 
expelled the palace ; a command which my enemies 
executed with so much rigour, that within twelve 
hours I found myself in the streets of Medina, indi- 
gent and friendless, exposed to hunger and derision, 
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with all the habits of luxury, apd all the sensibility of 
pride. O ! let not thy heart despise me, thou, vyhonv* 
experience has not taught, that it is misery to lose 
that which it is not happiness to possess. O ! that 
for me this lesson had not been written on the 
tablets of Providence ! I have travelled from Medina 
to Mejca; but I cannot fly from myself. How 
different are the states in which I have oeen placed ! 
The remembrance of both is bitter ! for the pleasures 
of neither can return. — Hassan having thus . ended 
his story, smote his hands together; and looking 
upward, burst into tears. 

Omar, having- waited till this agony was past> 
ivent to him, and taking him by the hand, " My 
son," said he, '* more is yet in thy power than Al- 
malic could give, or Aububekir take away. The 
lesson of thy life the prophet has in mercy appointed 
me to explain. 

'* Thou wast once content with poverty and la- 
bour, only because they were become habitual, and 
ease' and affluence were placed beyond thy hope ; 
for when ease and affluence approachied thee, tnoa 
wast content with poverty and labour no more. 
That whiqh then became the object, was also the 
bound of thy hope ; and he, whose utmost hope ia 
disappointed, must inevitably be wretched. If thy 
supreme desire had been the delights of paradise;» 
and thou hadst believed that by the tenor of thy life 
these delights had been secured, as more could not 
have been given thee, thou wouldst not have regret- 
ted that less was not offered. The content wnich 
was once enjoyed, was but the lethargy of thy soul; 
and the distress which is now suffered, will but 
quicken it to action. Depart, therefore, and be 
thankful for all things; put thy trust in him, who 
alone can gratify the wish of reason, atid satisfy thy 
soul with good ; fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
comparison of which the world is as the orop of the 
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backet, and the dust of tlie balance. Return^ my 
spn, to thy labour ; thy food shall be agam tasteful, 
and thy rest shall be sweet ; to thy content also will 
be added stability, when it depends not upon that 
which is possessed upon earth, bu^ upon that which 
is expected in heaven." 

Hassan, upon whose mind the angel ofinstruction 
impressed the counsel of Omar, hastened to pros- 
tratehimself in the temple of the prophet. Peace 
daw.ned upoii hk mind lil^e the radiance of the' 
morning : h^ returned to his labour with cheerful- 
ness; his .devotion became fervent and habitual; 
aud the latter days of Hassan were happier than 

the first. ADVENTURKR* 



COVETOUSNESS, 

Depictured in the Story of Inkle and Yarico, 

\/iSi. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
^ years, embarked in the Downs, in the-good 
ship called the Achilles^ bound for the .West Indies, 
on the 16th of June, lo4.7, in order to improve his 
fortune by trade and merchandize. Our adventurer 
was the third son of an eminent citizen, who had 
taken particular care to instil into his mind an early 
love of gain, by making him a perfect master of 
numbers, and consequently giving him a quick view 
of loss and advantage, and preventing the natural 
impulses of his passions, by prepossession lOwards 
his interests. With a mind thus turned,' young 
Inkle had a person every way agreeable, a ruddy 
vigour in his countenance, strength in his limbs, 
with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowii^g on his 
•houlders. It happened in the course of the voyage, 
that the Achilles, in some distress, put into a creek 
on the main of America ia search of provisions : the 
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youth, who is the hero of my story, among others; 
went a«hore on (his occasiop. From their first land- 
ing they were observed by a party of Indians, who 
hid themselves in the wooas for that purpose. The 
English unadvisedly marched sC great distance from 
the shore Into the country, and were intercepted b^ 
the* natives, who slew the greatest number of them. 
Our adventurer escaped, among ^others, by flying 
into a forest. Upon his coming into a remote and 
pathless part of the wood, he threw himself^ tired 
and breathless, on a little hillock, when an Indian 
maid rushed from a thicket behind him: afler the 
first surprise, they appeared mutually agreeable to 
^each other. If the European was highly charmed 
with the limbs, 'features, and wild graces o£ the 
naked American; the. American was no less taken 
with the dress, complexion, and' shape of an £u* 
ropean, covered from head to foot. The Indian 
grew immediately enamoured of him, end conse- 
quently solicitous for his preservation: she there- 
fore conveyed him to a cave, where she gave him a 
delicious repast of fruits, and led him to a stream tQ 
slake his thirst. In the midst of these good olHces, 
she would sometime*^ play with his hair, and delight 
in the opposition of its colour, to that of her fingers; 
then open his bosom, then laugh at him for covering 
it. She was,' it seems, a person ot distinction, for 
she .every day came lo him in a different dress, of 
the most beautiful shells, 'bugles, and beads. She 
likewise brought him a great many spoils, which her 
other lovers had presented to her^. so that his cave 
was richly adorned with all the spotted skins of 
beasts, and most party-coloured feathers of fowls, 
which that world afforded. To make his confine- 
ment more tolerable, she would carry him in the 
dusk of the evening, or by the favour of moon-light, 
to unfrequented groves and solitudes, and shew him 
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where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the 
falls of waters, and melody of nightingales. Her 
part was to watch and hold him asleep in her arms, 
K>r fear of her countrymen, and wake him on oc^ 
casions to consult his safety. In this manner did the 
lovers pass away their time* till they had learned a 
language of their own, in which the voyager com- 
municated to his mistress, how happy h^ should* be 
to have her in his country, where sh^ should be 
clothed in such silks as his waistcoat was made of^ 
and be carried in houses drawn by horses, witliout 
being exposed to wind or weather. All this he 
promised her the enjoyment of^ without such fears 
and alarms as they were there tormented with. In 
this tender correspondence these lovers lived for 
several months, when Yarico, instructed by her 
lover, discovered a vessel on the coast, to which she 
made signa>s; and in the night, with the utmost joy 
and satisfaction, accompanied him to a ship's crew 
of his countrymen, bound for Barbadoes. When a 
vessel from the main arrives in that island, it seems 
the planters come down to the shore, where there is 
an immediate market for the Indian, and other slaves, 
as with us of horses and oxen. 

To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now eoming into 
English territories, began seriously to reflect upon 
his loss of time, and to weigh with himself how many 
days interest of his money he had lost during his 
stay with Yarico. This thought made the young 
man very pensive and careful what«account he should 
be able to give his friends of his voyage. Upon 
which consideration, the prudent and frugal young 
man sold Yarico to a Barbadian merchant ; notwith- 
standing that the poor girl, to incline him to com* 
miserate her condition, told him that she was with 
child by him : but he only made use of that informa* 
tion, to rise in his demands upon the purchaser. 

SPfiCXATOR. 
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THE APPLJCATION. 



What heart possessed pf a spark of humanity, can 
avoid abhorring the sordid^ black ingratitude and 
base treachery of Inkle ; or seeing the fatal tendency 
of making the love of gain the ruling principle, 
which couldj even in a youthful and amorous heart, ^ 
destroy every social virtue, every humane and grate- 
ful disposition, and sink the person governed by it 
below the most rapacious animal ; for the tyger kills 
to satisfy his hunger; but more cruel Inkle betrays 
to misery his protector, his benefactor, his deliverer, 
only to fill his purse ; and of sO Kttle moment is 
^ diTOrence of country to determine a person's true 
character, that we see here those honest, tender and 
genefrous sentiments in a wild Indian, which were 
wretchedly wanting, nay, perverted into the' vilest 
conduct, in one of a polite nation. 



CONFIDENCE MISPLACED. 

The Story of the CastUian and Renegado, 

A N inhabitant of the kingdom of Castile, being a 
"^ man of more^than ordinary prudence, and of a 
grave composed behaviour, determined about the 
fiftieth year of his age, to enter upon wedlock. In 
order to make himself easy in it, he cast his eye upon 
ayoutig woman, wbo had nothing to recommend her 
but her beauty and her education, her parents hav- 
ing been reduced to great povertji by the wars, 
which for some years had laid that whole country 
waste. The Castiiian having made his addresses 
to her, and married her, they lived together in per-i 
feci happiness for some time ; when at length the 
buftband's afif^irs made it necessary for him to take a 
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voyage to the kingdom of Naples, where a great 
part of his estate lay. The wife loved him too ten- 
derly to be left behind him. They had not been a 
shipboard above a day, when they unluckily fell 
into the hands of Sin Algerine pirate, who carried 
the whole company on shore, and made them slaves. 
The Castilian and his wife had the comfort to be 
under the same master, who seeing how dearlylftey 
loved one another, and gasped alter their liberty, 
demamded a most exorbitant price for their ransom. 
The Castilian, though he would rather have died in 
slavery himself, than have paid such a sum as^ he 
found would g6 near to ruin him, was so moved 
with compassion towards his wife, that he sent re- 
peated orders to his friend in Spain (who happened 
to be his next relation) to sell his estate,'^ana trans- 
mit the money to him. His friend, hoping that the 
terms of his ransom might be made more reasonable, 
and unwilling to sell an estate which he himself had 
some prospect of inheriting, tbrmed so many delays, 
that three whole years passed away witnout any 
thing being done for the setting of them at liberty. 
There happened to live a French renegado in the 
same place where the Castil^ian ^nd his wife were 
kept prisoners. As this fellow had Ip him all the 
vivacity of his nation, he often entertained the cap- 
tives with accounts of his own adventures ; to which 
he sometimes added a song or a dance, or some 
other piece of mirth, to divert them during their 
confinement. His acquaintance with the manners 
of the Algerines, enabled him likewise to do them 
several good offipes. The Castilian, as he was one 
day in conversation with this renegado, discovered 
to him the negligence and treachery of his corres- 
pondent in Castile, and at the same time asked his 
advice, how he should behave himself in that ex- 
igency : he further told the renegado, that he found 
it woald be impossible for him to raise the mpney, 
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unless he himself might go over to dispose of his 
estate. The renegado, after having represented to 
him, that^his Algerine master would never con- 
sent to his release upon such pretence, at length 
contrived a method for the Castilian to m^e his 
escape in the habit of a seaman. The Castilian 
succeeded in his attempt, and, having sold his estate, 
being afraid lest the money sliould miscarry by the 
way, and determining to perish with it rather than 
lose one who was much dearer to him than his life, 
be returned himself in 9 little vessel that was going 
to Algiers. It is impossible to describe the joy he 
felt upon this occasion, when he considered that he 
should soon see the wife whom he so much loved, 
and endear himself more to her by this uncommon 
piece of generosity. 

The rene^ado, during the husband's absence, so 
insinuated himself into the good graces ,of his young 
wife,->nd so turned her head with stories of gallan- 
try, that she quickly thought him the finest gentle- 
man she had ever conversed with. To be brief, her 
mind was quite alienated from the honest Castilian, 
whom she was taught to look upon as a formal old 
fellow, unworthy the possession of so charming a 
creature. She had been instructed by the renegado 
how to manage ^ herself upon his arrival ; so that 
she received him with an appearance of the utmost 
love and gratitude, and at length persuaded him to 
trust their common friend the renegado with the 
money he had brought over for their ransom ; as not 
questioning but he would beat down the terms of it, 
and negociite the affair more to their advantage 
than they themselves could do. The good' man ad- 
mired her prudence, and followed her advice. I 
fvish I could conceal the sequel of this story ; but, 
since I cannot, I shall dispatch it in as few words 
as possible. The Castilian having slept longer than 
ordinary the next morning, upon his awaking found 
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his wife had lefl him : he immediately arose and en* 
quired after her, but was told, that sfie was seen 
with the renegado about break oi day. In a w6rd, 
her lover having got all things ready, they soon made 
their escape out of the territories of Algiers, carried 
away the money, and left the Castilian in captivity; 
who partly through the cruel treatment of the in- 
censed Algeriue his master, and partly through the 
unkind usage of hii unfaithful wife, died^some few 
months after. 

TBS APPLICATIOir. 

This Rtory is almost too plain to need a remark, 
and too black to bear one. The basest returns 
for the greatest obligations raise a horror in the ho- 
nest breast that shocks human nature; yet we may 
learn from it the danger of listening to temptation^ 
since we koow n9t now soon it may seduce us to 
what we most detested ; and in the renegado 
(who was a professor of Christianity, turned Turk) 
appears the truth of this observation, that he who 
is false to his God, or can make his religion sub* 
servient to his interest, is not likely to be true to 
his friend. spectator. 



CELEBACY A F6LLY. 

T/m? Stori^ of the Amazon CommonweaJUh. 

AS the mutual regard between the two sexes tends 
to the improvement of each of them, we may 
observe that men are apt to degenerate into rough 
and brutal natures, who live as if there were no 
such things as women in the world ; as on the con- 
trary, womenj who have an indifference or aversion 
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for their counterparts in human nature, are ge- 
nerally sour and unamiable, sluttish, and censo^ 
tious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little 
manuscript which ^ contains a summary account of 
two different states which bordered upon one ano- 
ther. The .one was a commonwealth of Amazons, 
or women without men ; the other was a republic 
of malc^s, that had not a womsLn in their whole com- 
munity. As these two states bordered upon one 
another, it was their way, it seems, to meet upon 
their frpntiers at a certain season of the year, where 
those ahiong the men who had not made their choice 
in any. former meeting, associated themselves with 
particular women, whom they were afterwards 
obliged to look upon as their wives in every one of 
their yearly rencounters. The children that sprung 
from this alliance, if males, were sent to their re- 
spective fathers, if females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of this anniversary carnival, 
which lasted about a week, the commonwealths 
were recruited from time to time, and supplied with 
respective subjects. 

These two states were engaged together in a per- 
petual league, offensive and dclensive, so that if any 
foreign potentate offered to attack either of them, 
both the sexes fell upon him at once, and quickly 
brought him to reason. It was remarkable, that for 
many ages this agreement continued inviolable be- 
tween the two states, notwithstanding, as was said 
before, they were husbands and'wives : but this will 
not appear so wonderful, if w^e consider that they 
did not live together above a week in a year. 

In the account which my author gives of the male 
republic, there were several customs very remark- 
able. The men never shaved their beards, or pared 
their nails above once in a twelvemonth, which was 
probably about the time of the great annual meeting 
4 upon 
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upon their frontiers. I find the name of a minister 
of state in one part of their history, who was fined 
for appearing too frequently in clean linen, and of a 
certain great general, who was turned out of his 
post for effemmacy, it having been proved upon 
him, by several creditable witnesses, that he washed 
his face every morning. If any tnetober of the com- 
monwealth had a sofl voice, a smooth face, or a sup: 
pie behaviour, he was banished into the common- 
wealth of females, where he was treated as a slave, 
dressed in petticoats, and set a spinning. They^had 
no titles of honour among them, but such as denoted 
some bodily strength or perfection, as such an one 
the Tall, such an one ike Stocky, such an one the Gruff. 
Their public debates were generally managed with 
kicks and cuffs, insomuch that they often came from 
the council-table with broken shins, black eyes^ and 
bloody noses. When they would reproach a man 
in the most bitter terms, they would tell him his 
teeth were white, or that he had a fair skin, and a 
soft hand. The greatest man I met with in their 
history, was one who could lift five hundred weight, 
and wore such a prodigious pair of whiskers as had 
never been seen in the commonwealth before his 
time. These accomplishments, it seems, had ren- 
dered him so popular, that if he had not died very 
seasonably, it is thoughX he might have enslaved the 
republic. Having made this short extract of the 
male commonwealth, I shall now mention several 
particulars relating to the republic of women. 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, 
were put to public schools, where they learned to 
box and play at cudgels, with several other aciom- 
plishments of the same nature / so that nothing was 
i^ore usual than to see a little miss returning home 
at nigijt with a broken pate, or two or three teeth 
knocked out of her head. They were afterwards 
taught to ride the great hcyse, to shoot, dart, or 
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sling, and listed into several companies^ in order* 
to perfect themselves in milifary exercises. No wo- . 
man was to be married till she had killed her man. 
The ladies of fashion used to play with young lions 
ihstefid of lap-dogs, and when they made any party 
of diversion, instead of entertaining themselves at 
ombre or picquet, they would wrestuj and pitch the / 
bar for a whole afternoon together. There was' 
never any such thing as a blush seen, or a sigii heardj 
Jn the commonwealth. The women never dressed 
but to look terrible, to which end they would some- 
times, after a battle, paint their cheeks with the 
blood of their enemies. For this reason likewise ' 
the face which had the most scars was looked upon 
as the most beautiful. If they found lace, jewels, 
ribbons, or any ornaments in silver or gold among 
the booty which they had taken, they used to dress 
their horses with it, but never entertained a thought 
of wearing it themselves. There were particular 
rights and privileges allowed to any member of the 
commonwealth, who was a mother of three daugh- 
ters. The senate was made up of old women ; for " 
by the laws of the country none was to be made a 
counsellor of state that was not past child-bearing. 
They used to boast their republic had continued four 
thousand years, which is altogether improbable, un- 
less we may suppose, what I am very apt to think> 
that they measured their time by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in 
this female republic by means of a neighbouring 
king, who had made war upon them several years 
with various success, and at length overthrew theni 
in a very great battle. This defeat they ascribe to 
several causes ; some say that the secretary of state, 
havii^ been troubled with the vapours, had com- 
mitted some fatal mistakes in several dispatches 
about that time. Others pretend, that the first mi- 
nister, t>eing big with child, could not attend the 
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•public afiairSi as so great an exigency of state Fe- 
^ quired ; but this I can give no manner of credit to, 
-smce it seems to contraoict a fundamental maxim in 
their government^ which I have before mentioned. 
My author gives the most probable reason of this 
great di&ster; for he affirms, that l^e general was 
brought to bedj or^as others say) miscarried the 
very night befgre the battle: however it was, this 
signal overthrow obliged them to call in the male 
republic to their assistance; but, notwithstanding 
their common efibrts to repulse the victorious enemy, 
the war continued for many yeai's before they could 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns yfhkh both sexes passed together 
made them so well acquainted with one another, 
that at the end of the war they did not care for part- 
ing. In the beginning of it they lodged in separate 
camps, but afterwards, as they grew more familiar, 
they pitched their tents promiscuously. 

From this time the armies being chequered witli 
both sexes, they polished apace. The men used to 
invite their fellow soldiers into their quarters, and 
would dress their tents with flowers and boughs for 
their reception. ' If they chanced to like one more 
than another, they would be cutting her name in the 
table> or chalking out herfigure upon a wall/ or talk- 
ing of her in a kind of rapturous language, which by 
degrees improved into verse and sonnet. These 
were as the first rudiments of architecture, painting, 
and poetry among this savage people. After any aa« 
vantage over the enemy, both sexes used to jump 
together, and make a clattering with their swords 
and shields for joy, which in a rew years produced 
several regular tunes and set dances. 

As < the two armies" rouiped on these occasions, 
the women coniplained of the thick bushy beards 
and long nails of^ their confederates, who thereupon 
took care to prune themselves into such figures as 
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were most pleasing to their female friends and al- 
lies. ^ 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy,- 
the men would make a present of every thing that 
was rich and showy to the women whom they most 
admired^ and would frequently dress the necks, or 
heads, or arms of their mistresses, with any thing 
which they thought appesired gay or pretty. The 
women, observing that the men took delight in look* 
ing upon them, when they were adorned witJi such 
•trappmgs and gewgaws, set their heads at work to 
find out new inventions, and to outshine one another 
HI all councils of war, or the like solemn meetings. 
On the other hand, the men, observing how the wo- 
men's hearts were set upon finery, began toembei- 
lish themselves, and Iook as agreeable as they could 
in the eyes of their associates. In short, after a few 
years conversing together, the women had learnt to 
smile, and the men to ogle ; the women grew soft^ . 
and the men lively. 

When they had thus insensibly formed one ano- 
tiier, upon the finishing of the war, which concluded 
-with an entire conquest over their common enemy,., 
the colonels in one army married the colonels in tfie 
efihei: the captain^, in the same manner took the- 
captains to their wives : the whole body of common • 
soldiers were matched after the example of their 
leaders. By this means the two' republics incorpo- 
rated with one another, and became the most flou-^ 
rishing and polite government in that* part of the 
•world which they inhabited. 

THE AP^LICATrON. 

The burlesque in this little history is strong upon • 
those fantastic tempers, who pretend to quarrel with 
the appointments of infinfte wisdom, and are for re- 
forming the original constitution of things. Mutual 
dfpendance of sex,, as well as station, is necessary - 
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lo . preserve the beauty and orderj as well as the 
being of Society. spectator. 



CHARITY REWARDED. 
The Story qfthe Gipsy who became an Ambassador. 

A S the trekschuye, or .hackney-boat, which car- 
ries passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, was 
putting off, a boy, running along the side of the 
cranal, desired to be taken m ; which the master of 
the boat refused, because the lad had not quite .mo- 
ney enough to pay the usual fare. An eminent mer- 
chant being pleased with the looks of the boy, and 
secretly touched with compassion towards him, paid 
the money for him, and ordered him to be taken on 
board. Upon talking with him ailerwards, he found 
that he could speak readily in three or four la n- 

fuages, and learned^ upon further examination, that 
s bad been stole away when he was a child by a 
gipsy, and had rambled ever since with a gang of 
these strollers up and down several parts of Europe. 
It happened, that the merchant, whose heart seems 
16 have inclined towards the boy, by a secret kind of 
instinct, had himself lost a child some years before. 
The parents, after a long search for him, gave him 
up for drowned in one of the canals with which 
that country abounds \ and the mother was so af- 
flicted at the loss of a ^x\e boy, who was her only 
son, that she died for grief of it. Upon laying to- 
gether all particulars, and examining the several 
moles and marks by which the mother used to de^ 
scribe the child when he was first missing, the boy 
proved to be the son of the merchant whose heart 
had so unaccountably melted at the sight of hinj. 
The lad was very w^ll pleased to find a father who 
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was so rich, and Ukely to leave himt a good estate-; 
the father^ on the other hand, wa» not a little de- 
lighted to see a son return to him, whom he had 
given over for lost, with such a strength of consti* • 
tution, sharpness of understanding, and skill in 
languages. Our linguist, having received sucl^ ex- 
traordinary rudiments towardsNa good education, 
was afterwards trained up in every thing that be*- 
eomes a gentleman ; wearing off, by little and little, 
aU the vicious habits and practices thai he had been 
used to in the coucse of his peregrinations: nay, it 
is said, that he has since been employed in foreign 
courts upon i^ational business, with great reputation . 
to himself and honour to those who sent him, and - 
that he has visited several countries as a public mi- - 
nister, in which he formerly wandered as i^gip&y. 

TH-E APPLICATION. 

A compassionate action is always its own reward ^ 
in the pleasure it gives ; and sometimes meets with • 
extraordinary returns ; which should teach us never 
to miss an opportunity of exercising benevolence' 
according to our power. In the course of Provi- - 
dence occurrences seemingly disadvantageous to us, r 
often prove in the issue greatly beneficial. 

SFCfCTATO-A. 



COMPLIMENTS ABSURD. 

A Letter from the Ambassador of Bantam^ in the 
Reign qf Charles the S^ond.- 

*♦ MASTER, 

*r r-pjjE people, where I now am, have tongues 
" farther from their hearts than from London to 

'**Bantam, and thou knowest the inhabitants of oae ' 
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" of these places do not know what is done in the 
*' other. ' They call thee and thy subjects Barba- 
" rians^ because we speak what we mean ; and ac- 
count themselves a civilized people, because they 
speak one thing and mean another: truth they 
call barbarity, and falsehood politeness. Upon 
my first landing, one who was sent from the king 
or this place to meet me, told me. That he was 
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'* extremefy sorry for the storm I had niet with just 
** brfore my arrival. I was troubled to hear him 
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grieve and aflRict himself upon my account; but 
m less than a quarter of an hour ne smiled, and 
* was as merry as if nothing had happened. Ano- 
** ther who came with him told me by my interpre- 
ter. He should he glad to do me any service tfiat lay 
in his pfnver. Upon which 1 desired him to carry 
one of my portmanteaus for me ; but instead of 
serving me according to his promise, he laughed, 
" and bid another do it. I lodged, the first week, 
at the house of one, who desired me to think my- 
self at home, and to consider his house as vty vwn. 
*' Accordingly, I the next morning began to- knock 
*' down one of the walls of it, in order to let in the 
•'.fresh air, and had packed up some of the house- 
" hold goods, of which 1 intended to have made 
'* thee a present : but the false varlet no sooner saw 
" me failing to work, but lie sent word to desire me 
** to give over, for that he would have no such 
" doings in his house, I had not been long in this 
*' nation, before I was told by one, for whom I had 
" asked a certain favour from the'chief of the king's 
'* servants, whom they here call the lord treasurer, 
*' that I had eternally obliged him. I was so sur- 
** prised at his gratitude, that I could not forbear 
" saying, what service is there which one man can 
** do for another, that can oblige him to all eternity ! 
*• However, I only asked him for my reward- that 
•' he would lend- me his eldest daughter during my 
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stay in this country ; but I quickly found that he 
" was as treacherous as the rest of hir countrymen. 
" At my first going to court, one of the great men 
" almost put me out of countenance^ by asking ten 
" thousand pardons of me for only treading by ac- 
" cident on my toe. They call this kind of a lie a 
" complimenr; for when they are civil to a great 
" man they tell him untruths, for which thou wouldest 
" order any of thy officers of state to receive an 
" hundred blows upon his foot. I do not know how 
" I shall negotiate any thing with this people, since 
*' there is little credit to be given to them. When I 
" go to see the king's scribe, I am generally told 
'* that he is not at home, though perhaps I saw him 
*' go into his house almost the very moment before. 
" Thou wouldest fancy that the whole nation are 
" physicians, for-the first question they always ask 
" me, is, 'Hoxv I do? I have this question put to 
" me above an hundred times a day. Nay, they 
" are not only thus inquisitive after my health, but 
wish it in a more solemn manner with a full glass 
in their hands, every time I sit with them^at table, 
though at the same time they would persuade me 
to drink their liquors in such quantities as I have 
found by experience will make me sick. They 
often pretend to pray for thy health also in the 
same mapner ; but I have more reason to expect 
" it from the goodness of thy constitution, than the 
*' sincerity of their wishes. May thy slave escape 
*' in safety from this double-tongued race of men, 
*' and live to lay himself once more ai thy feet in the 
" royal city of nantam.'* 
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THE APPLICATION. 



All redundance of complimental professions is no 
part of true politeness, nor indeed often recoheil- 
able with common honesty i for where^ upon slight 

grott^s> 



gronnds, we meet witb great protestations of firiend- 
sliip^ we have reason to expect little peribnnsuice. 

SPBCTATOE. 



THE DEITY'S OMNISCIENCE AND OMNI- 
PRESENCE, 

Fraccd from the Works qf Creation, 

T WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the 
open fields, till the night insenNibly fell upon roe. 
I at first amused myself with all the richness and va- 
riety of colours, which appeared in the w^estem 
parts of heaven: in proportion as Ihey laded away 
and went out, se\'eral stars and planets appeared 
one afler another, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueness of the xther was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened by the season of the year, 
and the rays of all those luminaries that passed 
through it. The galaxy appeared in its most beau- 
tiful while. To complete the scene, the fiiU moon 
rose at length in that clouded majesty, which Milton 
takes notice oC and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, anc} dis- 
posed among softer lights, than that which the sun 
Bad before discovered to us. . 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the con- 
stellations, a thought arose in me which I believe 
very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious and 
contemplative natures. David himself fell into it in 
that reflection, ** When I consider the heavens, 
'' the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
** which thou hast ordained, . what is man that thou 
** art mindful of him, and the son of m^n that thou 
.'' re^ardest him!'' In the same manner^ when I 
<»>niidered that infinite host of stars^ or> to speak 

more 
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more philosophically, ' of suos, which were thew 
shining upon me, with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds, which were moving round their 
respective suns ;. when I still enlarged the idea, and 
supposed another heaven of suns and worlds rising 
still above this which we discovered, and these still 
enlightened by a superior firmament of luminaries^ 
which are planted at so ^reat a distance, that they 
may appear to the inhabitants of the former as the 
staTS do to us ; in short, while I pursued this thought, 
I could not but reflect on that little insignificant 
Hgure which I myself bore amidst the immensity of 
God's works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguished and annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed, more than a grain 
of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they pos- 
sess is so exceedingly little in comparison oP the 
whole, it would scarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye> that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pais 
4rom one end of the creation to the other: as it is 
possible there may be such a sense in ourselves here- 
after, or in creatures which are at present no more 
exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which we do not discover with our 
naked eyes; and the finer our telescopes are, the 
more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think it impos- 
sible there may be stars whose light is not yet tra- 
velled down to us since their first creation. Thereis 
no question but the universe has certain bounds set 
to it ; but when we consider that it is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by inHiiite goodness, with > 
an infinite space to exert itself in, how can our 
imagination set any bounds to it? 

To 
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To return, therefore^ to my first thought^ 1 could 
;not but look upon myself with secret horror^as abe- 
inz that was not worth the smallest regard of one 
who had so grGEit a work uikler his care and super- 
intendency. I was afraid of being o\'erlooke(i 
amidst the immensity of nature^ and lost among that 
infinite variety of creatures^ which in all probability 
swarm through all these iinmeasurable regions of 
matter. 

In order to recover myself from this morticing 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from those 
narrow conceptians^ which we are at>t to entertain 
of the divine nature. We oujrselves cannot attend 
to many diiibfent objects at the same time. If we 
are careful to inspect some things, we must ef 
course neglect others^ This inpertectioa whiefa we 
observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that cbwres 
in some degree tQ creatures of the hi^est cafaci* 
ties, as they are creatures, that is> beings, of finiie 
and limitea natures. The presence of every created 
being is confined to a certain measure of space, and 
consequently his observation is stinted to a certain 
tiumber of objects. The sphere in which we niaiie, 
and act, and understand^ is of a widei: ciccuiafe- 
rence to one creature than another, according as we 
. rise oneabove another in the scale of>e9dstence. Bat 
the widest of these our spheres has its circumfe- 
rence. When therefore we reflect on the divine na- 
ture^, we are so used and accustomed to this imper- 
fection* in ourselves, that we cannot forbear in some 
measure ascribing it to him in whom there is no sha- 
dow of imperfection. Our reason indeed assures us, 
that his attributes are infinite ; but the poorness of 
our c<Miceptions is such,- tiiat it cannot forbear set- 
ting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till our 
reason comes again to our succour, and throws down 
^1 those little prejudices which rise in us unawares, 
and are natural to the mind of maii. 

Wc 



'We shall therefore utterly extinguish thh meUn- 
chol^ thought, of our being overlooked by our Ma^ 
ker m the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity 
of those objects among which he seems to be inces- 
safttly employed, if we consider, in the first place, ' 
that he is omnipresent ; and tn the second, that he 
is omniscient 

If we consider him in his omnipresence ; his be- 
ing passes through, actuates/ and supports the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 
part of it* is full of him. There is nothing he has 
made, that is either so distant, so little, or so in* 
considerable, which he does not essentially inhabit. 
His substance is within the substance of every being, 
whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. It would be 
an imperfection in him, were he able to move out 
of one place into another, or to draw himself from 
any thing he has created, or from any part of that 
spaCe which he diffused and spread abroad to infi- 
nity. In short, to speak of him in the language of 
the old philosophers, he is a being whose centre is 
every where, and his circumference no where. . 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as 
-omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessarily 
and naturally flows from his omnipresence. He. 
cannot but oe conscious of every motion that arises 
in the whole material world, which he thus essen- 
tially pervades ; and of every thought that is stir- 
ring in the intellectual world, to every part of which 
he is tbtts intimately united. Several moralists have 
considered the creation as the temple of God, which 
he has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his presence.. Others have considered infinite> 
space as the receptacle, or rather the habitation of 
the Almighty : but the noblest and most exaltejd way 
of considering this infinite space, is that of tSir Isaac 
Newton, who cailkit the semonum of the Godhead. 
BraCes a&d men have their sensoriolu, or little senior 

riums. 
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riams, by which they apprehend the presence^ an^ 
perceive the actions of a few objects, that lie conti' 
guous to them. Their knowledge and observation 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Al- 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing 
in which he resides, infinite space gives room to 
infinite knowledge, and is^ as it were, an orgaii to 
opini science. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought should start beyond the bounds 
of the creation, should it for millions of years con- 
tinue its progress through infinite space with the 
same activity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, ainl encompassed round 
\yith the immensity of the Godhead. While we 
are in the body he is not less present with us, be- 
cause he is concealed from us. *' Oh that I knew 
*' where I miglit find him ! (says Job.) Behold I go 
*' forward, but he is not there ^ and backward, but 
*' I cannot perceive him: on the left hand, where 
'* he does work, but I cannot behold him : he hideth 
'* himself on the right hand that I cannot see him." 
In short,^ reason as well as revelation, .assures us, 
that he cannot be absent -from us, notwithstanding 
he is undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's omnipre- 
sence and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought 
vanishes. He cannot but regard every thing that 
has being, especially such of his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is privy to all 
their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in par- 
ticular^ which is apt to trouble them on this occa- 
sion ; for, as it is impossible he should overlook any 
4>f his creatures ; so we may be confident that he re- 
gards, with an eye of mercy, those who endeavour 
to recommend themselves to his nofice, and in un- 
feigned Immilitv of heart think themselves unworthy 
that he should bb mindful of them,— -spectator. 

THE 
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THE DEITY TO Bt OBEYED. 

tN one of your late papers^ you had occasion to 
consider the ubiquity of the Godhead^ and at 
the same time to shew^ that as he is present to every 
thing) he cannot but be atlenti^w to every things 
and privy to all the modes and parts of its existence : 
or, in other words, that his omniscience and omni- 
presence are co-existent, and run together through 
the whole infinitude of space. This consideration 
mieht furnish us with many incentives to devotion, 
and motives to morality ; but.as'this subject has been 
handled by several excellent writers, I shall consi- 
der it in a light in which I have not seen it placed 
by others. 

First, How disconsolate is t}ie condition of an in- 
tellectual being who is thus present with his Maker, 
but at the same time, receives no extraordinary be- 
nefit or advantage from this his presence! . 

Secondly; How deplorable is the condition of an . 
intellectual being, who feels nd other effects from 
this his presence, but such as proceed from divine 
wrath and indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that in- 
tellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker's pre- 
sence from the secret effects of his mercy and iov» 
iiig-kindness ! • 

First, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extraordi- 
nary benefit or advantage from this his presence ! 
Every particle of matter is actuated by this Al- 
mighty Being which passes through it. The hea- 
vens and the earth, the stars aiid planets, move and 
g^ravitate by virt4ie of this great principle within 
them. Ail the dead parts of nature are invigorated 
hy the presence of thexr Creator, and made capable 
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of exerting their respective qualities. The several 
instincts, in the brute creation, do likewise operate 
and work towards the several ends which are agree- 
able to them, by this divine energy. Man only, 
who does not co-oj>erate with his holy spirit, and is 
iinattentive to his presence, receives none of these 
advantages from it, which are perfective of his na- 
ture, and necessary to his well-being. The divinity 
is with him, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is the same 
thing to a man without religion, as if there were no 
God in the world. ' It is indeed impossible for an in- 
^te Being to remove himself from any of his crea- 
tures; but though he cannot withdraw his essence 
from us, which would argue an imperfection in 
him, he can withdraw from us all th^ joys and con- 
solations of it. His presence may perliaps be neces- 
sary to support us in our existence; but he may 
leave this our existence to itself, with regard to its 
happiness or, misery. F9r, in this sense, he may 
cast us away from his presence, and take his holy 
spirit from us. This single consideration one would 
think sufficient to make us. open our hearts to ail 
those infusions of joy and gladness .which are so 
near at hand, and ready to be poured in upon us ; 
especially when we consider. Secondly, the de- 
plorable conditioli of annitellectual being, who feels 
no other effects from his Maker's presence, but such 
as pjoceed from divine wrath and indignation ! 
' We may assure ourselves, that the great Author 
of nature will not always be as one who is indiffe- 
rent to any of his creatures. Those who will not 
feel him in his love, will be sure at length to feel him 
in his displeasure. And how dreadful is the condition 
of that creature, who is only sensible of the being of 
his Creator by what he -suffers from him! H<e is as 
essentisQly present-in hell as in heaven.; but tlie in- 
habitants of those accursed places behold Him only 
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m Ris ^wrat1>, and shrink within the flames to conceal 
themselves from him. It is not in the power 01* 
imagination to conceive^ the fearful effects of omni- 
potence incensed. 

But I sFiall only consider the wretchedness of an 
intellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the 
displeasure of him» that at all times, and in ali 
places, is intimately united with him. He is able 
J:oxlisquifet the soul, and vex it in all its faculties. 
He can hinder any of the greatest c'omforts of life 
from refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of 
its slightest calamities. Who then can bear the 
thought of being an out-cast from his presence, that 
is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its 
terrors? How pathetic is that expostulation of Job, 
when for the real trial of his patience, he was made 
to look upon himself in this deplorable condition 1 
'' Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so 
" that I am become a burden to myself?" But, 
thirdly, how happy is the condition of that intel- 
lectual being, who is sensible of his Maker's pre- 
Bencefrom toe secret effects of his mercy, and loving- 
kindness ! 

The blessed in heaven behold him face to face> 
that is, are as sensible of his presence as we are of 
the presence of any person whom we look upon 
with our eyes. There is doubtless a faculty in spi- 
rits, by which they apprehend one another, as our 
senses do material objects; and there is no questicwi 
but our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed 
in glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever part 
of space they reside, be always sensible of the divine 
presence. We, who have this veil of flesh standing 
between us and the world of spirits, must be con- 
tent to know the spirit of God is present wilh^us by 
the effects which he produccth in us. Our outward 
seDses are too gross to apprehend him ; we may 
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however taste and see how gra(rIou5 he is, by his 
influence upon pur minds, by those virtuous thoughts 
which he awakens in us» by those secret comforts 
and refreshments which he conveys into our souls, 
and by those ravishing joys and inward satisfactions 
which are perpetually springing up, and difl^using 
themselves among all the tnoughts of good men. 
He is lodged in our very essence, and is as a soul 
within the soul, to irradiate its understanding, rec« 
tiiy its will, purify its passions, and enliven all the 
powers of man. How happy therefore is an intel- 
lectual being, who by prayer and meditation, by 
virtue and good works, opens this communication 
between God and his own soul! Though the 
whole creation frowns upon him, and all nature 
loc^s black about him, he has his light and sup- 
port within him, that are able to cheer his mind, 
and bear him up in the midst of all those hor« 
rors which encompass him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any thing else can be, which is capable of annoying 
or terrii^ing him. In the midst of calumny or con« 
tempt, he attends tx> that Being who whispers bet* 
ier things within his soul, and whom he looks upon 
as his defender, his glory, and the lifler-up of his 
hesid. In his deepest solitude and retirement, he 
knows that he is in company with the greatest of 
beings ; and perceives within himself such real sen- 
sations of his presence, as are more delightful than 
any thing that can be met with in the conversation 
of his creatures. Even in tlie hour of death, he 
considers the pains of his dissolution to be nothing 
else but the breaking down of that partition, which 
stands betwixt his soul, and the sight of that Being 
who is always present with him, and is about to 
manifest itself to him in fulness of joy. 
If we would be tlius happy, and thus sensible of 

our 
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our Maker's presence, from the secret effects of his 
mercy and goodness, we must keep such a watch 
over all our thoughts, that in the language of the 
scripture, his soul may have pleasure in us. We 
must take eare not to grieve his holy spirit, and en* 
deavour to make the meditations of our hearts al- 
ways acceptable in his sight, that he may delight 
thus to reside and dwell in us. The light of nature 
could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re* 
markable passage among his epistles ; Sacer inest in 
nobis spiritusy bonorim malorumque custom et observor 
tor ; et quemadmodum nos ilium tractamus, ita €t ille 
nos, '* There is a holy spirit residing in us, who 
'' watches and observes both good and evil meOj 
" and will treat us. after the same manner that we 
" treat him.'' But I shall conclude this discourse 
with those more emphatical wo^ds in divine revela- 
tion; " If a man love me, he will keep my words ^ 
" and my Father will love him, and we will com^ 
** unto him, and make our abode with him.'* 

SPECTATOR. 



^FILIAL DUTY DISPLAYED. 
A Roman Story. 
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T?HE pr»tor had given up to the triumvir a woman 
of some rank, condemned, ibr a capital crime,, 
to be executed in the prison. He who .had charge 
of the execution, in consideration of her birth, did 
not immediately put her to death. He even ven- 
tured to let her daughter have access to her in pri- 
son ; carefully searching her, however, as she went 
in, lest she should carry with her any sustenance; 
concluding, that in* a few days the mother must of 
course perish for want, and that the severity of put- 
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ting a womaB of family to a violent death, b^ the 
hand of the executioner, might thus be avoided. 
JSome days passing in this manner^ the triumvir be- 
gan to wonder tliat the daughter still came to visit 
kef mother^ and could by no means comprehend how 
the latter should live so long. Watching^ therefore, 
carefully, what passed in the interview between 
them, he found, to his great astonishment, that the 
life c£ the motherhad been, all this while, supported 
by the milk of the daughter, who came to the prison 
every day, to give her mother her breasts to suck. 
The strange contrivance between them was repre- 
sented to the judges, and procured a pardon for the « 
mother. Nor was it thought sufficient to give to so 
dutiful a daughter the forfeited life of her condemn- 
ed mother, but they were both maintained after- 
wards by a pension settled on them for life. And 
the ground upon which the prison stood was conse- 
crated, and a temple to 'filial piety buih upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive, or what ha- 
aafds will it not run, if it \v\\\ put a daughter upon 
venturing, at the peril of her own life, to maintain 
her imprisoned and condemned mother in so unusual 
a manner! For wha^ was ever heai'd of more 
strange, than a mother sucking the breasts of her own 
daus;hter ? - Itmight even seem so unnatural as to 
render it doublf ulwhether it might not be, in some 
sort,\vrong, if it were not that duty to' parents is 
ihe first law of nature.— val, max, plin. 
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ON DEATH. 

Affiata tit numine quando 



yamjjro/iiofe Dei Virg. uEn. vf. 50. 

When all the God came rushing on her soul. 



DRYDKN» 



nrHE following^ letter Comes to me from that eit- 
celient man in holy orders, whom I have men- 
tioned more than once as one of that society who 
assists me in my speculations. It is a thought in 
iickness, and of a very serious nature, for which rea- 
son I give it a place in the paper of this day. 

si«. 

The indisposition which has^ long hitng upon 
me, is at last grown to such a head, that it roust 
quickly made an end of me, or of itself. You may 
imagine^ that whilst I am in this bad state of health, 
there are none of your works which I read with 
greater pleasure than your Saturday's Papers. I 
should be very glad if 1 could furnfsh you with any 
hints for that day's entertainment. Were I able 
to dress up several thoughts of a seripus nature, 
which have made great impressions on my mind 
during a long fit of sickness, they might not be an 
improper entertainment for that occasion. 

Among all the reflections which usually rise in 
the mind of a sick man, who has time and inclina- 
tion to consider his approaching end, there is none 
' more natural than that of his going to appear naked 
and unbodied before him who made him. When a 
man considers^ that as soon as the vital union is 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being, whom 
he DOW contemplates at a distance^ s(nd only In his 
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fio many oficnces of ignorance, passion, and preju- 
dice, so many unguarded words and thoughts, aod 
in shorty so many defects in his best actions, that 
without the advantages of such an expiation and 
atonement as Christianity has revealed to us, it is 
iu/|)ossible that he should be cleared before his sove* 
reign judge, or that he should be able to stand in his 
sight. Our holy religion suggests to us the only 
means whereby our guilt may be taken away, and 
our imperfect obedience accepted. 

It is this series of thought ihat I have endeavoured 
to (express in the folio wiog hymn, which I have coit* 
posed during this my i^ckness. 

When rising from the bed of death, 
O'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear^ 

I see my Maker, face to face, 
O how shall I appear 1 

If yet, while pardon may be founds 

And mercy may be sought,. 
My heart with. inward horror shrinks^ 

And trembles at the thoilghl ; 

When thou, O Lord, shall stand disclosed 

In Majesty severe. 
And sit m judgment on my soul, 

O how shall I appear ! 

But thou hast told the troubled mind,. 

Who does her sins lameitt. 
The timely tribute of her tears 
> Shall endless woe prevent. 

Then see the sorrows of fny heart, • 

Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans^ 

To give those sorrows w<3ght. 
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For never shall my soul despair 

Her pardon to procure. 
Who knows thine only' Son has dy'd 

To make her pardon sure. 

Yours, &c. 



SPECTATOR 



THE EFFCTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
The Story ofAlcander and Septimius. 

A THENS, long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, still continued the seat of learning, po*- 
liteness, and wisdom. Theodoric the Ostrogoth re- 
paired the schools which barbarity was-suflfering to 
iall into decay, and continued those pensions to men 
of learning which avaricious governors had mono- 
polized. ' 

In this city and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were fellow-students together: Kie one 
the most subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum, the 
other the 'most eloquent speaker in the academic 
grove. Mdtual admiration soon begot a friendship. 
Their fortunes were » nearly equal, and they were 
natives oi the two most celebrated cities in the 
world; for AlcaAder was of Athens, Septimius came 
from Rome-. ' 

In this state of harmony they livpd for some time 
together : when Alcander, alter passing the first 
part of his youth in the indolence of philosophy, 
thought at length of entering into the busy world ; 
and, as a step previous to this, placed his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. The day 
oIl their ' intended nuptials was fixed ; the previous 
ceremonies were performed ; and nothing now re- 
mained 
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maincd but her being conducted In tnumph to the 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happiness^ or bein^ 
unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making his 
friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to 
introduce Hypatia to his fellow-student ; which he 
did with all the eaiety of a man who found himselt 
equally happy in frienaship and love'. But this was 
an interview fatal to the hitare peace of both ; for 
Septimius no sooner saw her, but he was smitten 
with an involuntary passion ; and, though he used 
every effort to suppress emotions at'once so impru* 
dent and unjust, the frensy of his mind in a short 
time became so strong, that it brought on a fever 
which the phvsicians judged incurable. ^ 

During this illness, Aicander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress 
to join in those amiable offices of friendship. The 
sagacity of the physicians, by these means, soon dis- 
coverea .that the cause of their patient's disorder 
was love : and Aicander being apprized of their dis- 
covery, at length extorted a confession ftom the re- 
luctanCdyine man. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship in the breast of 
Aicander on this occasion; it is enough to say, that 
the Athenians were at that time arrived at such re- 
ifinement in morals, that every virtue was carried to 
excess. In s|iort, forgetful of his own felicity, he 
f av# up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the 
young Roman. They were married privately by 
his connivance, and this unlooked-for change of for- 
tune wrought as unexpected a change in the consfi- 
tutioii of the now happy Septimius : in a few days 
he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fait 
partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those 
talents which he was so eminently possessed oC Sep- • 
timius in a few years, arrived at the highest digni- 
ties 
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tics of tlie state,. and was constituted the city-judge, 
or praetor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being separated from his friend and his mistress, 
but a prosecution was also commenced against him 
by the relations of Hypatia, for having ba&e!y given 
up his bride, a^ was suggested, for money. His in- 
nocence of the crime laid to his charge, and even \m 
eloquence in his own defence, .were not able to 
withstand the influence of a powrerfiil party. H^ 
was cast, and cpndemned to pay an enormous fine. 
However, being unable to raise so Jarge a sum at. 
tlie time appointed, his possessions were confiscated, 
he himself vi^as stripped of the habit of freedom, ex- 
posed as a slave in the market-place, and sold to 
the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander; with some other companions of distress, 
was carried into that regioti of desolation and steri- 
lity. His stated employment was to follow the herds _ 
of an imperious master, and his success in hunting 
was all that was allowed htm to supply li is preca- 
rious subsistence. Every morning awaked nim to 
a renewal of famine or toil, and every change of 
season served but to aggravate his unsheltered dis- . 
tress. After some years of bondage, however, aa 
opportunity of escaping offered ; he embraced it 
■with ardour; so that travelling by night, and lodg- 
ing in caverns by day, to shorten a long story, he 
at last arrived in; Rome. The same day on which 
Aicand^r^ arrived,. Sep timi us $at administering, justice 
in the-forum, whither out wanderer came, expect- 
ing^ be instantly known and publicly acknowledged 
by his former friend. Here he stood the whole day 
amongst the crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, 
and expecting to be taken notice of; but he was so 
much altered by a long succession of hardships, that 
he continued unnoliced among the restj and, in the 
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evenmgj when he was TOing up to th)£ prxtor's chair, 
he was brutally repulsed by the attending lictors. 
The attention of thepoor isgenerally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another ; for night coming on, 
he now found himself under a necessity of seeking 
a place' to He in, and yet knew not where to apply. 
All emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of the 
citizens would harbour so much wretchedness; and 
sleeping in the streets might be attended with in- 
terruption • or danger: in shorty he was obliged to 
take up his lodging in one of the tombs- without the 
citYi tlie usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair. 
In this mansion of horror^ layin? hi^ head upon an 
inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a while in 

' sleep; and found on his flinty couch, more ease than 
beds of down can supply tp the guiky. ' 

Ashe continued here, about midnight two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, one of 
them stabbed the other to th^ heart, and lefl him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In these cir- 
cumstance^ he was found next morning dead at the 
mouth of the vault. This naturaJly inducing a far- 
ther enquiry,' an alarm was spread; the cave was 

/ immediately examined ; tind Alcander b&ing found, 
was apprehended, and accused of robbery and ^ur- 
der. tThe circumstances against him were strong, 
and the wretchedness of his appearance confirmed 
suspicion. • Misfortune and he were now so long 
Acquainted, that he at'k^t became regardless of life. 
He detested a world where he had found only in- 
gratitude, falsehood, and cruelty; he was determin- 
ed to make no defence; and thus, lowering with 
riesolation, he was dragged, bound with cords, be- 
fore tbe tribunal of Septimius. As the proo& were 
positive against him, and he ofiered nothing in his 
own vindication, the judge was proceedmg'to doom 
him to amost crael and ignominious death, when the 
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attention of tfie maUitude was soon divided by ano* 
ther object. The robber, who. had been really . 
guilty, .was apprehended selling his plunder, and, 
struck with a panic, had confessed his criiftc. He 
was brought bound to the same tribunal, and ac- 
quitted every other person of any partnership in his 
guilt. Alcander's innocence tnerefore appeared, 
but the sullen rashness of his conduct remained a 
wonder to the surrounding multitude ; jyat their 
astonishment was still farther increased, when they 
saw their judge start from his tribunal to embrace 
th^ supposed criminal : ^Septimius recollected his ' 
friend and former benefactor, and hung upon his 
neck witlv tears of pity and of joy. Need the se* 
quel be related ? Alcander was acquitted ; shared 
the friendship and honours of the principal citizens 
of Rome; lived afterwards in happiness and ease ; 
ao4 1^^ tt to be enmved on his tomb. That no cir*? ' 
cqiB^tances are so desperate, which Providence may 
Dotrelievet 

GOLDSMITH. 



GRATl'rUDE IN THE BRUTE CREATION. 
T/ie Story ofAndrocles arid the Numidian Lion. 

A NDROCLES was the slave of a noble ^Roman> 
■^^ who was , proconsul of Afric. ^^e had been 
guilty of a fault, for which his master would have 
put him to death, had not he found an opportunity 
to escape out of his hands, and fled into the des.ert of 
Numidia. As he was wandering among the bar- 
ren sands, and almost dead witli heat and- hunger, ^ 
he saw a cave in the side of a rock. He went into ^ 
it, and finding at the further end of it a place to sit 
down upon, rested there for some Uooe. At length, 
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to his great surprise, a huge over-grown lion enter- 
ed at the mouth of the cave, and seeing a man at 
the upper end of it, immediately made towards him. 
Androcfes gave himself for gone ; but the lion, in- 
stead of treating him as he expected, laid his paw 
upon his lap, and with a ^complaining kind of voice 
fell a licking his hand. Androcles, after having re- 
covered himself a little -from the fright he was in, 
observed the lion's paw exceedtngly swelled by a 
large thorn that, stuck in it. Ho^ immediately pulied 
it out, and by squeezing the paw very gently, made 
a great deal of corrupt matter run out of it, wTuch 
probably freed the lion from the great angui!;h he 
had felt some time before. The lion lefl inm upon 
receiving this good office from him, and soon after 
returned with a fawn which he had just killed. This 
he laid down at the feet of his benefactor, and went 
off again in pursuit of his prey. Andi'ocles, aAer 
baving sodden the fiesh of it by the sun, subsisted 
upon it till the lion had supplied him with another. 
He lived- many days in this frightful solitude, the 
lion catering for him with great assiduity. Being 
tired at length of this savage society, he was re- 
solved to deliver himself up into his master's hands, 
and suffer the worst effects of his displeasure, rather 
than be thus driven out from mankind. His master, 
us was customary for the proconsuls of Afric, was 
at that timie getting together a present of all the 
largest liens that could be found in the country, in 
order to sencj them to Rome, that they might fur- 
nish out a shew ibr the Roman people. Upon his 
poor slave's surrendering him^cU into his hands, he 
ordered him to be carried away to Rome as «oon as 
the lions were in readiness to be sent, and that for 
his crime he should be exposed to fight with one of 
the lions in the amphitheatre, as usual, for the di- 
version of the people. This was also performed 
«cof^rdingIy. Androcles, afler such a strange run 
•« I * . ' of 
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of foriane^ was qow in the. ajea of A^ theatie 
iimicUt 'thousands of speftators^ expecting every 
moment when his antagonist would come out upon 
him. At length a huj^e monstrous lion leaped out 
fibm the place where he had been kept hungry for 
the show. He advaaeed . with great rage towards 
the man, but on a sudden, afler having regarded 
him a little wistfully, /he fell to the ground ana crept 
tovrards his feet with all the signs of blandishment 
and caress. Androcle9« afler a short pause, disco- 
vered that it was his old Numidian friend, and im* 
mediately renewed hi^ acquaintance with him. 
Their mutual congratulations were very surprising 
to the beboUers, who, jipoo hearing an account of 
the whole matter ftom Andrpcles, ordered him tabe 
pardoned and the li<m to be giten up into his pos- 
session. . Androeies returnedat Rome the civiUtt^ 
which he had received from him in. the des^ts of 
Afric. Dion Cassius says, that he himself saw the 
jBan- leading the lion about the streets of Rome, the 
people every where gathering about them, and re- 
.peatkig to one aiioth<r« ** Hie est lep bo&pes homuiis i 
hie est homo medicus leonis.- This is ^e lioa who 
was the man's host i this is the man who wa& tlfi^ 
hoA^s physieiaa.'' ' 

THE APFLICATION. 

• • 

The generous gratitude of this noble animal tpudiy 
repFoeches many of our own species, who, though 
endued with higher fru:ulties, qui(cHLy lose a sens^ 
of favours received^ and som^e, s|iU laore base, re^ 
tfim evil for good to their greatest^ benefactodti. 

Had Andfocles been so.m.e gfg&t j^x^ofh th<^^ 
yirouid- have been many shining J^iiyarks» H ii^ast on 
the extraordinary cireumsHnH:es of his v^ry ren^rkr 
aUe. delrrferance ; as thht ihe lion intended for his 
destruction should be the sajUie be Itad preserved, 
&c« Bat we may see tha^ the bib of the meanest 
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stave' is as' precioas as that of the greatest h^o, in 
the sight of him who has fdnned us all of one clay. 

« 

SPECTATOR. 



ON INDUSTRY. 

• F\ILIGENCE, industry, and proper improvement 
of time, are material duties of the young. To 
no purpose are the^ endowed with the best abilities, 
if they want activity for exerting, them. . Unavail- 
ing, in this case, will be every direction that can be 
given them, either for their temporalror spiritual 
welfare. In youth, the habits of mdnstryare most 
easily acquired : in youth; the incentives to it are 
strongest, from ambition and from duty, frOm emu- 
' ' 'lation and hope, from all the prospects which the. 
beginning of life affords. If, dead to these calls, 

J ou alres»dy languish in slothful inaction, what will 
e able to quicken the more sluggish current of ad- 
vancing years? Industry, is not only tlie instrument 
of improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. 
Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life, 
as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. 
He who is a stranger^ to industry, may possess, but 
lie cannot enjoy. For it fs labour only which gives 
the relish to pleasure. .It is the appointed vehicle 
of every good man. It is the indispensible condi- 
j lion of our possessing a sound mtnd in a sound body. 
Sloth IS so in€;onsistent.with both, Ihat it is hard to 
determine^ wiieth^r it be a greater (tie to yirtue> or 
\ to health and happiness.' Inactive as it is in itself> 

its eifects are fatally powerful. Though it appear 
a slowly*flowing stream, yet it undermine all that 
is istable and flourishing, it not only saps the foun- 
dation of ^ very virtue^ bttt pours upon you a deluge 

of 



of crin&ed and evils. It is iike water which first 
putrefies by'starnation, and Uien sends up noxious 
vapours^ and mis the atmosphere with death.' Fly, 
therefore, from idleness, as^ the certain parent 'both 
of guilt and of ruin. And under idleness I include, 
not merely iiitaclion on^ly^but all that circle of trifling 
occupations, in which too many saunter away tbelr 
youth ; perpetually engaged in frivotous Society, or 
public amusements ; in the labours of dress, or the 
osteii^tion of their persons — Is this the foundation 
which you lay for future usefulness and esteem ? By 
such accomplishments do you hope to recommend 
Yourselves to the thinking part of the world, and to 
answer the e^xpectations of your friends and your 
country ?-— Amusements youth requires: it were 
vain, it were cruel, to prohibit them. But, though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are most culpable 
as the business, of the "young. For they then be* 
come the gulph.of time, and the poison of the mind^ 
They foment bad passions. They weaken the 'manly 
powers. They sink the native vigour of youth into 
contemptible effeminacy, 

BLAIR. < 



ON INDOLENCE. 

"VrO other disposition, or turn of mind, so totally 
unfits a man for all the social oifices of life, as 
Indolence. An idle man is. a mere blank in the 
creation : he seems made for no end, and lives to no 
purpose. He cannot engage himself in any employ- 
ment or profession, b«:ause he will never have dili- 
gence enough to- follow it : he can succeed in no 
vmdertaking, . for he will never pursue it: he must 
bea badrhusband, father, and relation, for he will 
not take the least pai&» to preserve his wife, chil- 
dren. 



dren, and iiMBilv« from stanriii£i aodhe.misi be a 
worUdesf friena, far he would not dravr his band 
from his bosom, though to prevent the destmctton 
of the universe. If be is bom poor, he will remain 
so all his life, which he will prob^ly end in a ditch, 
or at the gallows : if he eomrks m trade* he will 
be a bankrupt : and if he is a person of foftaiie> his 
stewards will acquire immense estate^ and he him- 
self perhaps will die in the Fleet. ^ 

It shottkl be considered, that nature did oof being 
as into the world in a state -of perfection, but bas 
iefl us in a capacity of improvenient ; whKrb should 
seem to intimate* that we should labour to render 
ourselves excellent. Vefy few are such absolute 
idiots* as net to be able to become at least decent* i( 
net Eminent* in their several stations^ by uawearied 
and keen application : nor are there any possessed 
of such transceadent genius^and abilities, as to ren* 
der all pains and diligence unnecessary. Perseve- 
rance will overcome difficulties, which at first ap- 
C insuperable ; and it- is amazing to consider* 
great and numerous obstacles may be removed 
b)r a continual attention to any particular point. I 
will not mention here, the trite example of De- 
mosthenes* who got over the greatest natural impe- 
diments to oratory, but content myself with a more 
modern and familiar instance. Being at Sadler's 
Wells a few nights ago* I could not but admire the 
surprising feats of activity there exhibited ; and at 
the same time reflected, what incrtedible pains and 
labour it must have cost the performers to arrive at 
th^ art of writhing their bodies into such various and 
unnatural contortions. BvlV I was most taken with 
the ingenious artist who* after Axing two bells to 
each foot, the same number to each hand, and with 
great propriety placing a cap ^rid bells on his b^ad* 
played several tunes, and went through as reguhr 
triple peals ahd bob-majors, as the boys of Christ- 
church 
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^'hurch" Hospital;' all which he effected by the due 
jerking ofRis arras and legs, ^nd nodding his head 
backward and forward. If this artist had taken 
equal pains to^eraploy his head in another way, h<{ 
might perhaps have been as deep a proficient iri 
numbers as Jedidiah Buxton, or at' least a tolerable^ 
modern fhymer, of which he is now no bad em- 
blem : "and if oiir lihe ladies would' use equal dili- 
gence,' they might fashion their minds as successfully 
as Madam Catharina distorts her body. 

There is not in^he world a more useless idle 
animal^ than he who contents himself with behig 
merely a gentlemnn. He has an estate, therefore 
he will -not endeavour to acquire knowledge : he is 
not to labour in any vocation, therefore he will do 
nothing. But the misfirf^ne'is, that there is no 
such thihg'ih nature ais 3t negative virtue, arid that 
absolute idleness is impracticable.' He, who does 
no good, will certainly do mischief; and the mind> 
if it is not stored with useful knowledge, will ne- 
cessarilybecome a niagaz?ne'of nonsense' and tri- 
fles. Wherefore a' geiitleVnan, though he is not 
obliged to rise to open hf?s shcip, or work ut his 
trade, shbuld always find some ways of employing 
his time to advantage. If he makes no advances 
in wisdotn, ' he will beconie more and more a slave 
to folly rand he "that dOes nothing, because he has 
nothing 'to do, will become vicious and abandoned, 
or at best, ridiculous and contemptible. 

I do not know a more melancholy object, than a 
man of aii honest heart, and fine natural abHities, 
whose g(yod qualities are thus destroyed by indo- 
lence. . Such a person is a constant plague to all his 
friends and Acquaintance, with all the means in his 
power of adding, to their happiness; an<l sutlers 
himself to take rank among the lowest characters^ 
when he might render himself conspicuous among 
the highest. Nobody is more universally beloved 

wd 
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and more anivenally avoided^ than my (riend Care* 
less. He is an humane man, who never did a be- 
' neficent action ; aiui a man of onshaken integrity, 
t>n whom it is impossible to depend. With the best 
head, and the best heart, he r^olates his ^conduct 
in the most absiud mann^r^ and freqaently injures 
his fnends ; for whoever neglects to do justice to 
himself, must inevitably wrong those with whom he 
is connected; and it is bj no means a true maxim, 
that an idle man hurts nobody but himself. 

Virtue then is not to be considered in the fight of 
mere innocence, or abstaining firom harm; bat as 
the exertion of our faculties in doine good : as 
^itus, when he had let a day slip uncUstinguished 
by sfitne act of virtue, cried out, "A have lost a 
day.'* If we regard our time in this light, how 
many days shall we lock haxk upon as irretrievably 
lost r and to how narrow a compass wojild such a 
method of calculation frequently reduce the longest 
life ! If we were to number ouir days, according as 
we have applied them to virtue, it would occasion 
strange revolutions in the manner of recktming the 
i^s of men. We should. see some few arrive to 
a good old age in the prime of their youth, and 
meet with several young fellows of fourscore. 

Agreeable to Jms way of thinking, ' I remember 
to have met with the epitaph of an aged man four 
years old ; dating his existence from the time of his 
reformation' from evil courses. The inscriptions on 
most tomb^stones commemorate no acts ~of virtue 
^performed by the persons who he under them, but 
only record., that they were bom one day, and died 
another. But I wojilo fain have those people, whose 
lives have b^een useless, rendered of some service 
after their deaths, by affording lessons of instruction 
and morality to tnose they leave behind them. 
Wherefore I could wish, that, in every parish, se- 
veral acres were marked out fiir a new and spacuous 
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barytng-ground : in which every person> whose re- 
mains are there deposited,' should haye a small stone 
laid over them, reckoning their age, according to 
the manner in which tliey have improved or abused 
the time allotted them /in their Jives. In such cir- 
cumstances, the plate'on a coffin mightbe the highest 
paneg)rrtc which the deceased could receive ; and a 
little sauate stone, inscribed withpb.Ann.ikta.80, 
w^ould pe a nobler eulogium, than all the lapidary 
adulation of modern -epitaphs.— >c onnotssevr. 



INJUSTICE PUNISHED. 

•I ' 

The Story (ff RhynsaiUt the Unjttst 

"^^^HEN ChaHes Duke of Burgundy, sirnamed 
The Bold, reigned over spacious dominions, 
now swallowed up by. the power of Ffance, he 
heaped many favours and honours upon Claudius 
Rhynsault, a German, who served him in his wars 
arainst the insults of his neighbours. A great part 
of Zealand was at that time in subjection to that 
dukedom. The prince himself was a person of sin- 
gular humanity and justice. Rhynsault,' with no 
other real quality' than courage^ had dissimulation 
enough to pass upon his generous and unsuspicious 
master for a person of blunt honesty and ndelity, 
without any vice that could bias him from the exe- 
cution of justice. His highness, prepossessed to 
his advantage, upon the decease of the governor of 
his chief town ot Zealand, gave Rhynsault that com- 
mand. He was not long seated in that government, 
before be cast his eyes upon Sapphira^ a woman of 
exquisite beauty, the wile of Paul Danvelt^ a weiil- 
tby merchant d the city, under his protection and 
gp vernment. Rhynsault was a man t>f a warm con- 
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stitutlon and a violent inclination ta women, and not 
unskillc^d in the sod arts which win their &vour. 
He knew what it was. to enjoy the satisfactions 
which are reaped from the possession of beaatv. 
but was an* utter stranger to the decencies, honours, 
and delicacies that attend the passion towards them 
in elegant minds. However he had so much of the 
world, that he had a great share of the language 
which usually prevails ^pon the weaker part of that 
seX| and he could with his topgue utter a passion 
with which his heart was wholly untouched. He 
was one of those brutal mjnds which can be grati- 
fied with the violation of innocence and_ beauty, 
without the least pity, passion, or love to that with 
which they are so much delighted. Ingratitude is a 
^ce inseparable to a lustful man ; and^ the posses- 
sion of a Woman by him who has no thought but 
allaying a passion painful to himself, is necessarily 
followed by distaste and aversion. Rhynsault be- 
ing resolved to accomplish his will on the wife of 
Danvelt, left no arts untried to get into a familiarity 
at her house, but she knew his character and difjpo- 
sition too well not to sKun all pccasions that might 
ensnare her into his conversation. The governor, 
despairing of success by ordinary means, appre- 
hended and impriijoned her husband, under pre- 
tence of an information that he was guilty of a cor- 
respondence; with the enemies of the duke, to be- 
tray the town into their possession. This design 
had its desired effect, and tlie wife of the unfortu- 
nate Darivelt, the day before . that which was ap- 
pointed for his ejtecution, presented herself in the 
nail of the governor's libuse, and, fts he passed 
through fhe apartment, threw herself at his feet, 
and holding-his knees, besee^fied his mercy. Rhyn- 
sault beheld her with, a (dissembled satisfaction, and 
assuming an air of thought and. authority, he bid her 
arise, and told her she must follow him t'o his closet: 
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ftnd a-skiDg her whether she' knew the hand of tht 
letter I^ pulled out of his pockety went from her# 
leaving this admonition aloud, ff you wlil save your 
hushand, you muitgivcnie an account qf all you xnox^ 
mthout prevarication ; for every body is saiisjied he 
was too fond qf you to he able to hide from you the 
names of the restqf the con^rators^ or any other par" 
ticulars whatsoever. He went to his closet^ and 
soon afler the lady was sent for to an audience. 
The servant knew his distance when matters of 
state were to be debatedfmnd the governor, laying 
aside thesurwith which he had appeared in public, 
began to be the supplicant, to rally 'an affliction, 
which it was in her power easily to remove, and re» 
lieve an innocent man from his imprisonment. She 
easily perceived his intention, and, bathed in t^ars, 
began to deprecate so wicked a design. Lust^ like 
ambition, takes all the faculties , of the mii^d and 
body into its service and subjection. Her becom(» 
ing tears, her honest anguish, the wringing of her 
hands, and the many changes of her posture and 
figure ' in the vehemence of speaking, were but so 
many attitudes in which he 4>eheld' her beauty, and 
further incentives of his desire. All humanity wat 
lo^ in that one appetite, and he signified to her in so 
many plain terms, that he was uimappy tiH he had 
possessed her, and nothing less should be the price 
of her husband's life, and she must, before the fol«' 
lowipg noon, pronounce the death or. enlargement of 
Da)>veit. After this notification, when he saw Sap* 
phira again enough distracted to make the subject 
of their discourse to common eyes appear different 
frona what it was, he called servants to conduct her 
t<xthe gate. Loaded with insupportable afflict on, 
she immediately repairs 4o her husband, and having* 
signified to his gaolers, that she had a proposal to 
make to her husband from the governor, she was lefl 
^one with hini, revealed to him all that bad passed, 
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sQid represented the endless conflict she was in be- 
-tween love to his person and fidelity to his bed. It 
as easy to imagine the sharp affliction this honest 
pair was in upon such an incident^ in lives not used 
ta any but ordinary occurrences. The man was 
bridled by shame irom ^speaking what his fear 
prompted, upon so sear an approach of death ; but 
let fall words that signified to her, he should not 
tiiink her polluted, though she had not yet confessed 
to him that the governor had violated her person, 
since he knew her will had no part in the' action. 
She parted from him with this oblique permission to 
save a life he had not resolution Enough to resign for 
the safety of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended 
the governor, and being led into a remote apart- 
meiu, submitted to his desires. Rhynsault com- 
mend^ her charms, claimed a familiarity afler what 
had passed between them, and with an air of gaiety, 
in the language of a gallant, bid her return and take 
her husband out of prison : but, continued he, my 
fklr one must not be offended that I have taken care 
He should not be^ an interruption to our future assig- 
nations : . these last words foreboded what she found 
when she came to the gaol, her husband executed 
hy the order of Rhynsault. 

It wa6 remarkable that the woman, who was full 
of tears and lamentations during the whole . course 
of her affliction, uttered neither sigh nor complaint, 
but stood fixed with grief> at this consummation of 
her misfortunes. • She betook herself to her abode, 
and afler having in solitude paid her devotions to 
him who is the avenger of innocence, she repaired 
privately to court; her person, and a certain gran- 
deur of sorrpw negligent of forms, gained her pas- 
sage into the presence of the duke her sovereign. 
As soon as she came iflto the presence, she broke 
forth into the following words': " Behold, O mighty 
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*' Charles, a wretch vresiy of life, though it ha» 
" been always spent with innocence and virtue. . It 
" is not in your power to redress my injuries, but it 
*' is to avenge them. And if the protection of the 
distressed^ and the punishment of oppressors, is a 
task worthy a prince, I bring the Duke of Bur^ 
gundy ample niatter for doing honour to his owa 
^reat liame, and wiping infamy off mine/' 
When she bad spoke this, she delivered the duke 
a paper reciting her story. He read it with all the 
emotions that indignation and pity couAd raise in ^ 
prince jealous of his honour in tiie behavioor of bis- 
officers, and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynsault was sent for 
to court, and in the presence of a few of the coun- 
cil, confronted by Sappbira : the prince asking, Dof 
you knoxiythat ktdyt Rhynsault, as soon as he could 
recover his surprise, tola the duke he would marry 
her, if his highness would please to think that a re* 
paration. The duke seemed contented with his 
answer, and stood by during the immediate* selem- 
DiEatioQ of the ceremony. At the conclusion of it 
he told Rhynsaoitt Tkua far have you done as co/h 
strained by my mtharity: I sliaU not be satisfied ef 
your kind usage of her, without you sign a gifi of your 
wftole estate to her . i^er your decease. To the per-- 
ibnaance of ^his also the duke was a witness*. 
When these two acts were executed, the duke 
turned to the lady, and tcrfd her, " It now remains 
** for me to put you in quiet possession of what youjr 
** husband has so bountifiilly bestowed on you ;'* and 
-ordered the immediate execution of Rhynsault. 

THE AMPLICATION. 

Beliold, in the just fat^ of the cruel and perfidiouft 
Rhynsault, what a horrid train of .criiQe^ aire the 
^nsequonce, when any vicious passipu or appetitu 

c 2. is 



if sttifered to get the dominion orer us. It rcBden 
the man a most hateful monster^ fit only to be u 
outcast from mankind. Can anj sensnal enjoyment 
compensate for the loss of innocence ?' Does not 
our deserting virtue^ especially when she is most 
yigoi'ously attacked, betray a weakness and Httk* 
ness of soul? And does not the shame and disa^ 
pointment we are sure-fo meet with by so doing add 
an inexpressible load of misery? We should, like- 
"wise, from the just resentment of Sapphira, probabif 
one of tender and delicate sentiments, learn the 

treat danger of complying with criminal inclinatiossj 
owever strongly they may solicit ns, when the 
methods of doing so are injurious to others. 

tF£CTATO&. 



Impartial justice displayed, 

AS one of the sultans lay encamped on the pknM 
of Avala, a certain great man of the armj en- 
tered by force into a peasant^s house, and finding his 
wife very handsome, turned the good man out of 
his dwelling and went to bed to her. The peasant 
complainea the next morning to the sultan, and de- 
sired redress ; but was not able to point out the cri- 
minal. The emperor, who was very much incensed 
at the injury done- to the poor man, told him, that 
probably the offender might give his wife another 
.visit, and, if he did, commanded him immediately 
to repair to his tent and acquaint him with it. Ac- 
cordingly within two or three days the officer en- 
tered again the peasant's house, and turned the 
owner out of doors ; who thereupon applied himself 
to the imperial tent, as he was ordered. The-sultan 
went in person, with hisguards, to the poor man's 
houscj where he arrived about midnight. - As the 

attendant! 
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attendants carried each of them a fknabeaa fti 

their hands, the sultan, after having ordered'iill the 

lights to be put out, gave the word to, enter the 

house, find out the criminal, and put him to death. 

This was immediatery executed, and the corpse laid 

out upon the floor by the emperor^s command. He 

then bid every one light his flambeau, and stand 

about the dead body. The suitan approaching it, 

looked upon the face, and immediately fel) upon his 

knees in prayer. Upon his rising up, be ordered 

the- peasant to set before him whatever food he had 

in the house. The peasant brought out a great 

deal of coarse fare,, of^ which the emperor eat very 

heartily. The peasant, seeing him in good humour,. . 

presumed to ask of him, why he had ordered the^ 

flambeau to be put out before he had commanded 

the adulterer should be slain? Why, upon 'their 

being lighted again, he looked upon the face of the 

dead body, and fell down in prayer? • And why,> 

afl^r this, he had ordered meat to be set before hiny^ 

of which he now eat so heartily ? Thesultan feeing; 

willing to gratify the quriosity of his host, s^nswecoi} 

him in this mannex : " Upon hearing 'the greatness 

of the offence which had been committed by one 9? 

the army, 1 had reason to think it might have been ono 

of my own sons, for who else would have been so - 

audacious and presumiiig? I gaye orders therefore; • 

for the lights to be extinguished, that I might pot 

be 1^ astrav by partiality or compassion, :from doing 

justice on tne criminal. Upon the lighting the flarhr* 

beaux a second time, 1 h)oked upon the face of the' 

c^ead person, and to my unspeakable jby,'fbtind i^ 

was not my son. It was for this reason that I im- 

mediately fell upon my knees, and gave thanks t(^> 

God» As to my eating heartily of the food your- 

have set before me, "you will cease to wonder at it>,' 

when 'you know that the gteat anxiety of mind % 

have been in>. upon this occasion,' since the first 

c.^ . complaints^ 
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'OompUmtfl yott brought me^ has hindered my eat- 
ing any thing from that time till this very mo- 
ment. 

THB APFLICATIOK. 

> 

We have here a nobie instance of magnaninSitj 
in the execution of justice. The man that would 
be steadily virtuous, must be deaf to passion^ and 
resolutely shun every thing that may tJirow a bias 
on the mind ; nor should we overlook the sultan's 
pious gratitude. Our thankfulness for a deliverance 
should bear a proportion to our past distress. 

SPECTATOR. 



THE ILL EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 
The Story of Herod and Mariamne* 

l^ARIAMNE had all the charms that b^uty, 
birth, wit, and youth could eive a woman> and 
Herod all the love that such charms are able io 
vaise in a warm and amorous disposition. In the 
midst of this his fondness for Mariamne, he put ber 
brother to death, as he did her &ther not many years, 
after. The barbarity of the action was represented 
to Mark Antony^ who immediately summoned Herod 
into Egypij to ansv^er for the crime that was there 
laid to nis charge. Herod attributed the summons io 
Antony's desire of Mariamne, whom therefore^ before 
his departure, he gave into the custody of his uncle 
Joseph, with private orders to put her to death, if 
any such violence was offered to himself.. This Jo-^ 
seph was much delighted with Mariamne's conver- 
sation, and end^voured with all his art and. rheto- 
ric to set out the excess of Herod^s passipn for her ; 
but when he still found her cold and incredulous, he- 

incoiio 
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inconsidcirately told her, as a certain instance of 
her Lord'is aflfection, the private orders he ha* 
left behind him, which plainly shewed, according fa 
Joseph's interpretation*, that^he could neither live- 
nor die without her. This barbarous instance of a 
wild^ unreasonable passion, quite put oat, for a time, 
those little /emains of afi^tion she still had for her 
lord : for-- now her thoughts were so wholly taken 
up wUh thexruelty of his orders, that she could not 
consider the kindness that produced them> and 
therefore rc|)resented him in^ her imaginatioli, rather 
under the firightfiil idea of a murderer than a lov'er* 
Herod was at length acquitted and dismissed by 
Mark Antony, when his soul was all in fJam'es.for' 
his Mariamne i but, before their meeting, he was 
not a little alarmed at the report he had heard of his^ 
uncle's conversation and familiarity with -her ih hh 
absence. This therefore was the "first discourse he- 
entertained her with, in which she found it no easy 
matter to quiet his suspicions. Bat at last he ap- 
peared 'Sa Well satisfied of her innocence, that from, 
reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and em^ 
braces. Both of theui wept very tenderly at their 
reconciliati'cm, and Herod poured out his whole sout 
to her in the warmest protestations of love and con^^ 
stancy; when ^amidst all his sighs and languishings, 
she asked him whether the private orders he lef£ 
with his uncle Joseph, was an instance of such art 
innamed affectian. The jealous king was immedi-; 
ately roused at so unexpected a question, and con- 
cloaed hi& uncle must bare been too familiar with 
her, before he would have discovered such a secret. 
In short, he put his uncle to death, and very diffi- 
cultly prevailed upon himself to spare Mariamne. ' 

Aiter this, he was forced on a second'journey into 
Egypt, when -be committed his lady to the care oF 
Sohemus, with thesame private orders he had befbr^e 
given tusuacle^ if any mischief befei himself. Ih the 

mean 



mean ythikMrnmaoe so won apon Soheams b]F Ber 
presents and obliging conxreKadoOy that she <bev 
all the secret from bim, with wfaicfa Herod had io- 
trusted him ; so that, aner his fetmn, when he flew 
to her with all the transports of joy and lov^ she 
received him coldljr with s^bs and tears* and all the 
marksof indiffereoce and aveision. This reception 
80 stirred up liis indignation, that he had ccrtai|ily 
slain her with his own bands, had he nol feared he 
himself shoiikl have become the greater. sufierer bj 
it. It was not long afler thivwhen he had another 
violent storm of love upon him; 'Madamne wv 
therefore sent for to him, whom he endeavoared to 
soften iwd reconcile with all possible conjugal ca- 
resses and endearments ; but she d^lined his em^ 
braces, and answered sdl his fondness widi bitter 
it>vectives, for the death o£ her father ^nd her bro- 
ther. This behaviour so mcensed Herod,, that ke 
Very hardly refrained firom striking heci, when in 
the heat of their qaarrel there came in a witness^ 
sul^orned by some of Mariamne's enemies* who ac«> 
imsed her to the king of a design to poison him* 
Herod was now prepared to hear any thing in her 
prejudice,, and immediately ordered her servant to 
he stretched upon the rapk ; who, in the extremity 
of his tortures, confessed,, that his mbtress^s aver* 
sion to the king arose from some thing. Sohemiis k^ 
told her; but as fof any design of poiaoniipg, he ut^ 
terly disowned the leastknowiedge of 4jk. Thia eon* 
ftssion quickly proved fatal to &>hemttSj who npw lar 
under live same suspicions i^d sentence-thai Josepa 
had, before him^on the like occasion. Nor would He* 
rod rest here ; but accused her with great vehemence 
of a design upon his life, and by his aathority^witb 
^® judg^ h^ ^^f pubiiely oondemned and exe- 
cuted. Herod soon after her death grew H»kucholy 
and dejected, retiring fr<nn the public administra- 
Uoa of afaii^s intoa soUtaijf fiNrest>.and there abao- 
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ifoning himself to all the bl>ick considerations whlc^ 
naturally arise from a passion made up of love, re* 
morse^ pity, and despair. He used to rave for his 
Mariamne, and to call upon her in his distracted 
fits ; and in all probability would sopn have followed 
her, had not his thoughts been seasonably called off 
from so sad an object by public storms, which at 
that time very nearly threatened him. 

THE APPLICATION. 

In Herod may be seen, of how little value are 
the strongest professions of love or friendship, in a 
heart abandoned to the wild starts of passion, which 
frequently flies from one extreme to another^ and 
with as little cause hates to-Klay, as it adored yestet** 
day ; and^ in Mariamne we learn the dangerous in^- 
discretion of exposing, ourselves to the resentment 
of such persons, however just our expostulations 
may be ; for it is wel| observ^d^ that the injurious 
seldom forgive being told of the injury, and thai it 
is putting a sword into a madman's hand. 



THE VOYAGE. OF LIFE, 
" A Vision. 

'* T IFE,*' says Senec4^ *' is a voyage, in the pro* 
grass or which we are perpetually changing 
mr scenes : we first leave childhood behind u's, then 
'outh, then the years of ripened manhood, then the 
tetter or more pleasing part of old age." — ^The pe- 
Dsal of this passage having excited in me a train of 
efiections on the state of man, the incessant fluctu- 
doa of his wisheSjt the gradual change of his dispo- 
sition 
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sition to all external objects^ and the thoughtless* 
ness with which be Boats along the stream of time, 
I sunk into a slumber amidst my meditations, and, 
on a sudden, found my ears fiUea with the tumult of 
labour^ the shouts of silacritj, the shrieks of aiarm, 
the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 

My astonishment for a time repressed my curio- 
sity ; by soon recovering myself so far as to enquire 
whither we were going* and what was the cause of 
such clamour and confusion ; I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of life ; that we 
bad already passed the streights of infancy, in which 
i^ultitudes bad perished, some by the weakness and 
fragility of their vessels, and more by the foHy, per- 
verseness, or negligence of those who undertook t» 
-ateer (hem ; and that we were now on. the main sea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, witix>ut any 
other'mean»of security than the 'care of the pilot, | 
whom it was always in our power to chuse, among I 
l^eat numbers that oflered their direction and as- 1 
^iatance^- ... I 

I then looked round with anxious es^mess; and' 
fir^t tiiM^fting vy eyes behind me, saw a stream flow-' 
ing throu^ flowery islands, which every one that' 
sailed along seemed to. behold with pleasure; hut 
90 sooner touched, than the current, which, tliou^hj 
not noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible, bore hinr 
away. Beyond these islanas all was darkness, noi 
could any of the passengers describe the shore 
which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on either side, was an expv 
(^ waters violeatly agitated, aivct covered with 
thick a mist, that the most perspicacious) eyes coi 
see but a little way.. It appeared to be full of roc 
and whirlpools, fpr maqy sunk unexpectedly wbl 
they were courting the gale with full sails, and * 
suiting those whom, they bad left behind. ~ So 
iliergus, inde;ed, were the dangers* and so thick 

darkne 
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darkness^ that no caution could confer seccprlty. Yet 
there were many, who, by false intelligence, be- 
trayed their followers into whirlpools, or by violence 
pushed those whom they found in their way against 
the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable ; 
bat though it was impossible to sail against it, or to 
return to the place that was oiice passed, yet it w;as 
not so violent as to allow no opportunities fer dex- 
terity or courage, since, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to st^er with 
much care pr prudence ; for, by some universal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himself safe, 
though he saw his consorts every moment sinkine 
round him; and no sooner had the waves closed 
over them, than their fate and their miscbnduct 
were forgotten ; the voyage was pursued with the 
same jocund confidence ; every man congratulated 
himself upon the soundness of his vessel and be- 
lieved himself able to stem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was swallowed, or glide over the rocks on 
which he was dashed: npr was it often observed 
that the sight of a wreck made any in an change hi$ 
course ; it he turned aside for a moment, he soon 
forgot the rudder^ and Icfl himself again to the dis- 
posah of chance. 

Thjs negligence did not proceed from indiffe- 
rence, or from weariness of their present condition ; 
for not one df those who thus rushed upon destruc* 
tion &iled,'when he was sinking, to call loudly upon 
his associateis for that help which could not. now be . 
given him : and many spent their last, moments, in 
cautioning others against the folly by which they ^ 
were intercepted in the midst of their cou^rse. Their 
benevolence was Vpmetimes prgised, but. their ad-, 
mouitions were unregarded. 

Thd 
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The vessels in which we had embarked,' being 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage, so that every passenger was certain, that 
how long soever he might bv ravourable accidents, 
or by incessant vigilance, be preserved, he must 
sink at last. 

^ This necessity of perishing mi^ht have been ex- 
pected to sadden the gay, and intimidate^ the daringi 
at least to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which nature 
ofifered them as the solace of tlieir labours ; yet in 
effect none seemed less to expect destruction than 
those to whom it was most dreadful ; they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from them- 
selves ; and those who knew their inability to bear 
the sight of the terrors that embarrassed their way,. 
took care ne^'^er to look forward, but found some 
amusement of the present moment, and generally 
entertamed themselves by playing with Hope, who 
was the constant associate of the voyage of life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that the/ 
should escape, but that they should sink last j ana 
with this promise every one was satisfied, though he 
laughed at the rest for seeming to believe it. Hope, 
indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her 
companions ; for, in proportion as their vessels 
grew leaky, she redoubled her assurances of safety ; 
and none were more busy in making provisions for 
a long voyage, than they whom all hut themselves 
saw lUcely to perish soon by irreparable decay. 

In the midst of the current or life was the gulph 
of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
viith the «ocks, of which the pointed crags were 
concealed under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which Ease spreads couches of repose; 

and 
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arA with shades, where Pleasure warbled the song 
of invitation. Within sight of these rocks^ all who 
sailed on the ocean of Life must necessarily pass. 
Reason^ indeed, was always at hand to steer the 
passengers through a narrow outlet^ by which they 
might escape ; but very few could, by her entreaties 
or remonstrances, be induced to put the rudder into 
her hand, without stipulating that she should ap- 
proach so near unto the rocks of Pleasure, that they 
might solace themselves with a short enjoyment of 
that delicious region, after which they always deter* 
mined to pursue their course without any other de^ 
viation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
these promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where> indeed^ 
the circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted 
the course of the vessel, and drew it, by insensible 
rotations, towards the. centre. She then repeated 
her temerity, and With all her force endeavoured to 
retreat ; but the draught of the gulph was generally 
too strong to be overcome ; and the passenger hav* 
ing danced in circles with a pleasing and giddy ve* 
locity, was at last overwhelmed and lost. Those 
few whom Reason was able to extricate, generally 
suffered so many shpcks upon the points which shot 
out from the rocks of Pleasure, that they were un- 
able to continue their course with the same strength 
and facility as before, but floated along timorously 
and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and shat- ^ 
tered by every ruffle of the water till they sunk, by 
slaw degrees, after long struggles, and innumerable 
expedients, always repming at their own folly, and 
warning others against the first approach of the 
gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
' breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which had 
been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many ap- 
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]>eared to have great confidence in their skill, and 
sptae, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, ^ 
' who had received only a single blow ; but I re- 
marked that few vessels lasted long which had been 
much repaired, nor was it found that the artists 
themselves continued afloat longer than those who 
had. least of their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the vo3rage of Lik, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
9unk later, and more suddenly ; for they passed for- 
ward till they had sometimes seen all those in whose 
company they had issued from the strei^ts of in- 
fancy, perish in the way, and at .last were overset 
hy a cross breeze, without the toil of resistance, or 
the anguish of expectation. But such as had often 
fallen against the rocks of Pleasure, commonly sub- 
sided by sensible degrees, contended long with the 
encroaching waters, and harassed themselves bv 
labours that scarce Hope herself could flatter with 
success. As I was looking upon the various fate of 
the multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed 
with an admonition from some unknown power, 
*♦ Gaze not idly upon others when thou thyself art 
sinking. Whence is this thoughtless tranquillity, 
when thou and they are equally endangered?'' I 
looked, and seeing the.gulph of Intemperance be- 
fore me, started and awsUied. 

RAMBLER. 



THE PRESENT LIFE PREPARATORY TO 

A FUTURE ONE. 

A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged h<^rmit 
go by him barefoot, " Father," says he, " you 
are m a very miserable condition if there is not 
another world." '^ True, son." said the hermit : 
** but what is thy condition if there is ?" — ^Man is 
a creature designed for two different states of 

,3 being. 
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being, or rather -for two -different lives. His firs* 
life IS short and transient ; his second permanent 
and lasting. The question we are &il concern- 
ed in is thtSr In which of those two lives is it 
our chief interest to make ourselves happy ? or, in 
other words, whether we should endeavour to se- 
cure to ourselves the pleasures, and gratifications of 
a life which is uncertain and precarious, and, at its 
utmost length, of a vvery inconsiderable duration ; 
or to secure to ourselves the pleasures of a life that 
is Axed and settled, and will never end ? Every 
man, upon the first hearing of this question, knows 
very well which side of, it he ought to close with. 
But howeverright we are in theory, it is plain that 
in practice we adhere to the wrong side of the qaes-^ 
tion. We make provisions for this life as thooffh it 
were never to have an end, arid for the other lire m^ 
though it were never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger 
to haman nature, accidentally alight upon the eartlu 
and take a survey of its inhabitants, what Would 
his notions of us be? Would not he think, that 
we are a'species of beings made quite for different 
ends and puiposes than wnat we realljr are ? Must 
not he imagme that we were placed in this world 
1o get riches and honours? ; Would not he think 
that it was our duly to toil after wealth, and station^ 
and title ? Nay, would not he believe we were for- 
bidden poverty by threats of eternal punishment^ 
and enjoined to pursue our pleasures under pain of 
damnation ? He would certainly imagine that we 
, were influenced by a scheme of duties quit^ oppo* 
site to those which are indeed prescribed to us» 
And truly, according to such an imagination, he 
must conclude that we are a species of the most 
obedient creatures in the universe ; that we are 
constant to our duty ; and that we keep a steady 
eye on the end for which we were sent hither. 

h2 But 
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Bat how great would be his astonishment, when 
he leamt that we were beings not designed to exist 
in this world above threescore and ten years ; and 
that the greatest part of this bnsy species^ &11 short 
even of that age ! How would he be lost in horror 
and admiration, when he should know that this set 
of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for 
this life, which scarce deserves the name of exist- 
ence ; when^ I say, he should know that this set of 
creatures are to exist to all eternity in another life, 
for which they make no preparations ? Nothing can 
fce a greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who 
are persuaded of these two different states of being, 
should be perpetually employed in providing ibr a 
life of threescore and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provision for that, whicJi, after many myriiads 
of years, will be still new, and still b^inning; es- 
pecially when we consider that our endeavours for 
making ourselves great, or rich, or hx)nourable» or 
whatever else we place our happiness in, may, ader 
all, prove unsuccessful ; whereas, if we constandy 
and sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy in 
the other life^ we are sure that our endeavours will 
succeed, and that we shall not be disappointed of 
our hope. 

The following question is stated by one of the 
schoolmen. Supposing the whole body of the earth 
were a great bail or mass of the finest sand, and that 
a single grain or particle of this sand should be an- 
nihilated every thousand years : supposing then that 
you had it in your choice to be happy all die while 
this prodigious mass of sand was consuming by this- 
slow method till there was not a grain of it leu, on 
condition you were to be miserable for ever after ; 
or supposing you might be happy for ever afler, on 
condition you would be miserable till the whole ma^s 
of ^and were thus annihilated, at the rate of one sand 

. in 
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in a thousand years : which of these two cases .wdlild^ 
you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou-* 
sands of years are to the imaginatron as a kind of 
eternity^ though in. reality they do not bear so great a 
proportion to that duration which is to followthem, 
as an unit does to the greatest number which yoa 
can put together in figures^ or as one of those sands' 
to the supposed heap." Reason therefore tells us,, 
without any manner of hesitation, which would be 
the better part in this choice. HcAvever, as I have 
before intimated, our reason might in such ti case be- 
so overset by the imagination, as to dispose some 
persons to sink under the consideration ot the ^reat' 
length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration, which is to 
succeed it. The mind, I say, might give itself up' 
to that happiness which is at hand, considering that 
it is so very near, and that it would last so very long^ 
But when the choice we actually have before us i^^ 
this, whether .we will chuse to be happy for th<^ 
^ space of only threescore and ten years, nay, perhaps,, 
of only twenty or ten years, I might say of only a day 
or an hour, and miserable to all^^ernity : or, on the 
contrary, miserable for this shout term of years,^an(| 
happy for a Whole eternity ; what words are suffi- 
cient to exprfess that folly and want of consi- 
deration which in such a case makes^ a ,.yvrong; 
choice! , 

I here put the case even at the worst; by sup- 
posing (what seldom happens) that a cot M lfc y f upr^ 
tue makes us miserable in this life ; but if ills' ^up*- 
pose (as it generally happel^s) that virtue will mak^ 
us more happy, even in this life, than, a contrary 
course of vice*; how can we sufficiently admire th^ 
stupidity or madness of those persons who are capav 
ble of making so absurd tki cjioioe [ ^ . , „ « ^ 

Every wise man therefore, will coasickri^ liie; 

H 3^ only 
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onlv as it may conduce to the happiness of the otber^ 
ana cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few years 
to those of an eternity. 

SFECTATOK. 



LIFE. ONLY VALUABLE BY BEING SER- 
VICEABLE. 

The Story of Mirza, 

TT pleased our mighty sovereign Abbas Garascan, 
from whom the kings of the earth derive honour 
and dominion^ to set Mirza his:servant over the pro- 
irince of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance 
of distribution was suspended with impartiality ; and 
under his administration the weak were protected, 
the learned received honour, and the diligent be- 
came rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by every 
eye with complacency, and every tongue pro- 
nounced blessings upon his head. But it was ob- 
served that he derived no joy from the benefits 
which he diflfused $ he became pensive and melan- 
c}ioly ; he spent his leisure in sditude ; in his pa- 
lade he sat motionless upon a sofa ; and when be 
went out, his walk was slow, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground : he applied to the business 
cf state with reluctance ; and resolved to relinquish 
the toilof government;^ of which he could no longer 
enj6^ iK'reward; 

He-Oierelbre obtained permission to approach the 
throne of our sovereign^ and being asked what was 
his request, be made this reply : '*" May the Lord 
of the world forgive the slave whom he has honour* 
ed, if Mirza presume again to lay the bounty of 
Abbas at his feet. Thou hast given me the domi* 
Bion ef a ccwntry^iifaiitfi^as the gardens of Damas- 
cus; 
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ciis; and a city-glorious above all others, except that 
only which reflects the splendour of thy presence. 
But the longest life is a period scarce sufficient to 
prepare for death : all other business is vain and tri* 
vial, as the tpil of emmets in the path of the travel- 
ler, under whose foot they perish for ever ; and aU^ 
enjoyment is unsubstantial and evanescent as the 
colours of the bow that appears in the interval of a 
storm. Suffer m^, therefore, to prepar^ for the ap- 
proach of eternity.; let me give up my soul to me*- 
ditation ; let solitude and silence acquaint me with 
the mysteries of devotion ; let me forget the world> 
and by the world be forgotten, till the moment ar- 
rives in which the veil of eternity shall fall, and I 
shall be found at the bar of the Almighty." Mirza 
then bowed himself to the earthy and stood silent. 

By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
these words he trembled upon the throne, at the foot- 
stool of which the world pays homage; he looketl 
round upon his nobles , but every countenance was 
pale, and every eye was upon the earth. No man 
opened his mouth ; and the king first broke silence^ 
after it had continued near an houc 

'^ Mtrza, terror and doubt are come upon me^ 
I am alarmed as a man who suddenly perceives thai 
he is near the brink of a precipice, and. is urged for-» 
ward by an irresistible force : Jbut yet I know not 
whether my danger is a reality or a dream. I am 
as thou art, a reptile of the earth : my life is a mo- 
ment, and eternity,, in which days, and years, and 
ages, are nothing, eternity is before me, for which 
I also should prepare : but by whom then must the 
faithful be governed ? by those only who have no 
fear of judgment ? by those only whose life is bri*- 
tal, because- like brutes they clo not consider that 
they shall die>! Or who, indeed^ are the- faith&I ? 
Are the basy multitudes that crowd the city in a 
state of per^itioa I tiad is the rell of the oervi$9 

alone 
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alone the gate of Paradise? To all, the life of a 
dervise is not possible : to aU, therefore, it Quinot 
be a duty. Depart to the house which has in this 
city been prepared for thy residence: I will medi- 
tate the reason of thy request ; and may He who 
illuininates the mind of the humble> enable me to 
determine with wisdom/' 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day^ having 
received no command, he again requested an au- 
dience, and it was granted. When he entered the 
royal presence, his countenance appeared more 
cheerful ;. he drew a letter 'from his bosom, and 
having kissed it, he presented it with his fight hand. 
*• My lord !" said he, '• I have learned by this let- 
ter, which I received from Cosrou the Iman, who 
stands now before thee, in what manner life may he 
best improved. I am enabled to look back with 
pleasure, and forward with hope ; and I shall now 
rejoice still to be the shadow of thy power at Tauris, 
and to keep those honours which I so lately wished 
to resign/*^ The king, who had listened to Mirza 
with a mixture of surprise and curiosity, immediately 
gave the letter to Cosrou, and coirunanded that it 
should be read. The eyes of the court were at 
once turned upoii the hoary sage,, whose counte- 
nance was suffused with an honest blush; and it 
was not without some hesitation that he read these 
words : 

'* To Mirza,. whom the wisdom of Abbas oar 
mighty lordhas honoured with dominion, be ever- 
lasting health ! When I heard thy purpose to with- 
draw the blessings of thy government from th« 
thousands of Tauris,) my heart was wounded with 
the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became dim 
with sorrow. But Who shall speak before the king 
when he is troubled ; and who shall boast of know- 
ledge, wlien he is distressed by doubt? To thee 
will I relate the events of my jouthi which thou 

^ hast 
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hast renewed before me ; and these truths which 
they taught me^ may the prophet multiply to 
thee! 

" Under the instruction of the physician Aluzar, 
I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To those 
who were smitten with disease, I could administer 
plants, which the sun has impregnated with the 
spirit of health. But the scenes of pain« languor* 
and mortality^ which were perpetually rising before 
me, made me often tremble for myself. I saw the 
grave open at my feet; I determined, therefore, to 
contemplate only the regions beyond it, and to de- 
spise every acquisition which I could not keep. I 
conceived an opinion, that as there was no mecit but 
in voluntary poverty, and silent meditation, those 
who desir^ money were not proper objects of 
bounty ; and that by all who were proper objects of 
bounty money was despised. I, therefore, buried 
mine in the earth ; and renouncing society, I wan* 
dered into a wild and se luesterecTpart ofthe coun* 
try : my dwelling was a cave by the side of a hill $ 
I drank therunnmff water from the spring, and ate 
such firuits and herbs as I could find. To increase 
the austerity of my life, I frequently watched all. 
nighty sitting at the entrance of the cave with my 
face to the eas^, resigning myself to the secret in- 
fluences of the prophet, and expecting illuminatipns 
from above. One morning after my nocturnal vigil, 
just as I perceived the horizon glow at the approach 
ofthe sun, the power of sleep became irresistible, 
and I sunk under it. I ima^ned myself still sit- 
ting at the entrance of my cell; that the dawn 
increased; and that as I looked earnestly for the 
first beam of day, a dark spot appeared to inter- 
cept it. I perceived that it was in motion ; it in- 
creased in size as it drew near, and at length I 
discovered it to be an eagle. I still kept my 
eye fixed stedfastly upon it, and saw it alight 

at 
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at a small distance, where I now descried a fox 
whose two fore-legs appeared to be broken. Be- 
fore this fox the eagle laid part of a kid> which she 
had brought in her -talons, and then disappeared. 
When I awaked, I laid my forehead upon the ground, 
and blessed the prophet for the instruction of the 
morning. I reviewed my dream, and said thus to my- 
<elf t Cosrou, thou hast done well to renounce the 
tumult, the business, and vanities of life: but tl)ou bast 
as yet only ddne it in part; thou art still every day 
busied in the search of food, thy mind is not wholly 
at rest, neither is thy trust in providence complete. 
What art thou taugnt by this vision ? If thou hast 
seen an eagle commissioned by heaven to feed a fox 
that is lame, shall not th9 hand' of heavot alto sup- 
ply thee with food, wheh that which prevents thee 
tirom procuring it for thyself is not necessity bnt 
devotion ? I wa^ now so confident of a miraculoaf 
supply, that I neglected to walk out for my repasti 
which, af):er the first day, 1 expected wi^ an irn* 
patience that left me bttle power of attending to 
any other object: this impatience, however, I ^* 
hovLted to suppress, and persisted in my resolution ; 
but my eyes at length began to fail me, and mv 
knees smote each ower ; 1 threw myself backward, 
and hoped my weakness would soon increase to in* 
sensibility. But I was suddenly roused by the voice 
of an invisible being, who pronounced the^ words ; 
' Cosrou, I am the angel, who by the command of 
the Almighty have registered the thoughts of^ thy 
heart, which I am now commissioned to reprove. 
While thou wast attempting to become wise above 
that which is revealed, thy folly has perverted the 
instruction which was vouchsafed thee. Art thou 
disabled as the fox ? hast thou not rather the powers 
of the eagle r Arise, let the eagle be the object of 
thy emuiation. To- p^Q and ' sickness, be Ihovt 

again 
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ftg&in the^nessien^er of ease and^ealtb. Virtue is 
not restj but action. If thou dost good to man as 
an evidence of thy love to God, thy virtue will be 
exalted from moral to divine ; and that happiness 
which is the pledge of Paradise, will be thy reward 
upon'earth/ 

*' At these words I was not less astonished than 
if a mountain had been overturned at my feet. I 
humbled myself in the diist ; I returned to the city ; 
I dug up my treasure ; 1 was liberal, yet I became 
rich. My skill in restoring health to the body gave 
me frequent opportunities of curing the diseases 6f 
the soul. I put on the sacred vestments^ I grew 
eminent' beyond my merit; and it was the pleasure 
of the kine that I should stand before him. Now, 
therefore,T>e not offended ; I boast of no knowledge 
that I have not received: as the sands of the desert 
drink up the drops of rain, or the dew of the morning, 
so dolalso, who am but dust, imbibe the instructions 
of the prophiet. Believe then that it is he vdio tells 
thee, all knowledge is profane which terminates in 
ihyself; and by a life wasted in speculation, little^evcn 
01 this can be gained. When the gates of Paradise 
are thrown open before thee, thy mind* shall be ir- 
radiated in a moment; here thou canst little more 
than pile error upon error ; there thou shalt build 
truth. Wait, therefore, for the glorious vision ; and 
in the mean time emulate the eagle. Much is in 
thy poiVer; and, therefore, much is expected of 
thee. Though the Almighty only can give vir- 
tue, yet, as a prince, thou mayest stiijiulate those to 
beneficence, who act from no higher motive than 
immediate interest : thou canst not produce the 
principle, but mayest enforce the practice. The 
relief of the poqr is equal, whether they receive it 
from ostentation, or charity; and the effect of ex- 
ample is the same, whether it be intended to obtain 
the favour of Ood or mm. Let thy virtue be thus 

diffused; 
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diffused ; and if thou believest with reverence, thou 
skalt be accepted above. Farewell. May the smile 
of Him who resides in the heaven of heavens be 
upon thee ! and against thy name in the volume of 
His will, may happiness be virritten V* 

The king, whose doubts, like those of Mirza, were 
now removed, looked up with a smile that commu- 
nicated the joy of his mind. He dismissed the prince 
to bis government ; and commanded these events to 
be' recorded, to the end that posterity may know 
'* that no life is pleasing to God, but that which is 
useful to mankind.^' 

ADVENTURER. 



THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 
The Dervise and a King of Tartary. 

A DERVISE travelling through Tartary, being 

arrived at the town of Balk, went into the 

king's nalace by a mistake, as thinking it to be a 

!>ublic inn or caravansary. Having looked about him 
or some time, he entered into a long gallery, where 
he had laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, 
in order to repose himself upon it, afber.the manner 
of the Eastern nations. He had not been long in 
this posture before he was discovered by some of 
the guards, who asked him what was his business 
in that place ? The dervise told them he intended 
to take up his night's lodgings in that caravansary. 
The guards let him know, in a very angry manner, 
that the house he was in was not a caravansary, 
but the king's palace. It happened that the king 
himself passed through tlie gallery during the de- 
bate, and smiling at the mistake of the dervise, 
asked how he could possibly be so dull as not to 

distinguish 
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disthiguish a palace from a caravansary ? Sir, says 
the derviscj give me leave to ask your, mayesty % 
question or two. Who were the. persons that 
lodged in the house when it was first built? The 
king replied> his ancestors.: And who, says the 
dervise, was the last person that lodged here f ^he 
king replied, his father. And who is it^ says the 
dervise, that lodges here at present ? The king sdid 
to him, that it ' was himself. And who, says the 
dervise, will be here afler you? The king answered^ 
the young prince his sonw " Ah, sir, said the der» 
vise, a house that changes his inhabitants so oflen> 
and receives such a perpetual succession of guests^ 
is not a palace, but a caravansary. 

THB APPLICATION. 

~ What is this world but an inn, where one gene*> 
ration is continually passing off and another succeed* 
ing ? Surely* this should teach us never to be ex* 
cessively elated, or depressed ; since, as the sacred 
orator beautifully expresses it, the fashion of thb 
world passes away ; and therefore it should be our 
principal care, by a steady course. of virtue, and a 
watchful improvement of every opportunity of doing 
good, to secure to ourselves a happy and more last* 
ing habitation. 
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THE DANGER OF LOVE. 
^ The Siary qf C^nstantia and, TheqdaHus. 

• I * r 

r^ONSTANTIA .wafs a woman of extraordinary 
^ wit and beautAr« hut very unhappy in a jTather^, 
who having arrived >at great riches by his own in* 
dustry, took aelight in n<Hhing but his money. . Tbeo* 
dosius was the younger son of a decayed mmily> of 
great parts and leamtngi improved by a genteel and 

I virtuous 



virtooas feducalioii. When he was in the twentieth 
year of his age, he became acquainted with Con« 
«tantia« who had itot then passed her fifteenth. As 
he lived but a few mfles distance from her £aher*s 
^ouse, he had frequent opportmnities of seeing her; 
and bj the advantages of a good person and a pleas- 
. ing rentier sation, made such an impressioh in. her 
{ h^Ltt, as it was impossible fer time to ef&oec he 
*wa8 himself no less mitten with Comtantia. A 
long acqoainbMne made them siili discover new 
ibeanties in each other, mad by degrees, raised in 
them that mutual passion, which had an inflaeoce 
«n their foMovring hv^ It vafortiumteljr happened, 
that in the midst -of this interooufse of love and 
friendship between Theodosius and Cpnstantia, 
there broke out ah irrepairable quarrel between 
their parents, the one valuing himself too much 
- upon bis birth> and the other upon his possessions. 
The father of Constantia was so incensed at the 
fether of Theodosius, that he contracted an un- 
reasonable aversiojv to^rards his- son, insomuch that 
lie Ibrbad him his house, and charged his daughter 
ilptm her duty, never to see him^more. In the mean 
time, to.*bre» ^ all communication between the 
ttwa loversy who he knew entertained secret, hopes 
of some favourable opportunity that should bring 
them together, he foujid^ut a young gentleman of 
a good fortune and an agreeame person, whom he 
pitched uponf as a. jiusband fqr his (htughter. He 
soon concerted this affair so well, that he told Con- 
stantia it ivV^s his design to knarry her to such a 

fentleman, and that her wedding should be cele- 
f atcfd on such a day. Constisnua, ^ who ' was 'oy^^r- 
*iwed with Ihe authority <^ her liither, and unable 
lx> c^j^ct anything against so advantajgeottsnt match, 
received the proposal with a profoundsiience,.which 
her father commended in her, as the most decent 
• ftohnef of It virgin's^ giving her cement to an over- 
ture 
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tuce of that kincL The noise of this intemled rsotXr- 
riagie soon reached Theodosius^ who, after a long 
tumult of passions, which naturally ^rise. in a lover's 
heart oasuch an occasion, writ the following letter 
to Cpnstantia : 
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The thought of my CoiistlEnttia, which for some 
years has been my only happiness, is now become 
a gfeaterlorment to me than I am able to bear-; 
must 1 then live to see you another^s ? The streams, 
the fields, and meadows, where we have so often 
talked together, grow painful to me ; life itself i.f 
*' become a burthen* May you long be happy in 
** the world, hat forget that there was ever such a 

*'■ man in it as 

'* Thkodosios/* 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia that very 
eveliing, who fainted at the reading, of it ; smd the 
nex^, morning she was much more alarmed by two* 
or three messengers, that came to her father's house 
one after another to enquire if they had heard any 
thing of Theodosius, who it seems had left his 
chamber about midnight, and could no where be 
found* The deep melancholy, which had hung oii.' 
his mind some time before, made thent apprenend^ 
the worst that could befal him. Constantia, who- 
knew that, nothing but the report of her. marriaga 
coiled have driven him to such extremities, was not. 
to be comforted:, she now accused herself for hav- 
ing so tamely given: at) ear to the proposal of a htt$- 
band> and looked upon the. new lover/ a^ th^^^mur*- . 
derer of Theodosius: in short, she resolved to .suffer 
tlij^ utmost efifect^ of her fathe^r's displeasure, ratheri 
than comply wi^h a marriage, which appeared to her 
sQ full of guilt aiid horror. The father, seeing htisk- 
self entirely rid of. Tjbeodosius,. and likely to keep^a 
considerable portion in his family, was not wexy 
n>uch, co^cerne4 Vtt the obstinate refusal of his.. 

I -^ daughter i 
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daughter; and did -not find it very difficult to excuse 
himself upon that account to his intended son-in- 
law^ who had all along regarded this alliance rather 
as a marriage of convenience than^love. Constan- 
tia had now no relief but in her devotions and 
exercises of religion^ to which her afflictions had so 
entirely subjected her mind^ that after some years had 
abated the violence of her sorrows, and settled her 
thoughts in a kind of Iranquillity^ she resolved to 
pass the remainder of her da^s in a convent. Her 
father was not displeased with a resolution, which 
would save money in his family, and readily com- 
plied with his daughter's intentions. Accordingly, 
in the twenty-fifth year of her a^, while her beauty 
was yet in all its heighth and bloom, he carried her 
to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a sister- 
hood or nuns, among whom to place his daughter. 
There was in this p&ce, a father of a convent, who 
was very much renowned for his piety and exem- 
plary life ; and as it is mual in the Romish church, 
for those who are under any great affliction, or trou- 
ble of mind, to apply themselves to the most emi- 
nent confessor for pardon and consolation, our 
beautiful votary took the opportunity of confessing 
herself to this celebrated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who> the 
very momin? that the above-mentioned enquiries 
had been made after him, arrived at a religious house 
in the city where now Constantia resided ; and de- 
siring the secresy and concealment of the fathers of 
the convent, which is very usual upon any extraor- 
dinary occasion, he made himself one of the order, 
with a private vow never to enquire after Constan- 
tia; whom. he looked upon as given away to his 
rival, upon the day on which, according to common 
fame, their marriage was to have been solemniased. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learn- 
ing, that he might dedicate himselt mor^ entirely to 

religion^ 



religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a.fevK.; 
years became renowned for his sanctit)c of lifej, and . 
those pious sentiments which he Inspired into all • 
v^o conversed with him. It was this holy man to 
whom Constantia had determined to apply .herself 
in confession, though neither she or any other,, b^ 
sides the prior of the convent, kne>v any things of, 
hi$ name or family. The gay, the amiable. Theodo* . 
siiis^liad now taken- upon him the name of father 
Ffancis ; and was so far con^^ealed: in a long beard,. . 
;a shavea h^ad, and a religious habits that it was invr 
possible to discover the man of the world, in tlie • 
venerable conventual. 

As he ^yas one morning shut up in his conifessio* 
nal,. Constantia, kneeling by him, opened the state 
of her soul to him 5 and after having given him the : 
history of a life full of innocence, sne burs^t out ia 
tears, and entered upon that part of her story,, in 
which he himself had so great a share. My beha- 
viour, says she, has I fear oeen the death ot a msLfi 
who had no other fault but that of loving me too. 
much. Heaven only knows, how dear he was to 
me whilst he lived, aqd how-bitter the remembrance -. 
of him has beeato me since his death. She hero 
pausied, and lifted up her eyes, that streamed with ,« 
tear^, towards thefathej; wnckwas so nK)vedwith the.;. . 
sense of her sorrows,, that he could only comnumd 
his voice, which was l^fpke with sighs and sobbings, 
so far as to bid her proceed. jShe followed his di- 
rections, and in a Aopd of tears, poured out her 
heart before him. The father could, not forbear 
weeping alocrd, insomuch that in the agonies, of 
grief the seat shook under him.. Constantia,. who 
thought the good maa was thus moved by his com- 
passion tQward^ her, and by the horror of her guiU,' 
proceeded with the utmost contrition to acq\iaiat ' 
him with tha,t vow of virginity in which she V/as ^ 
going to engage herself^ asj^a proper atonement for 
' I a • her 
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her sinSj and the only sacrifice slie could make to 
the memory of Theodosius. The father, who by 
this trme had pretty well composed himself; burst 
out again in tears upon hearing that name to which 
he had been so long disused, and upon receiving 
this instance of an unparalleled fidelity from one 
who he thought had several years since given herself 
up to the possession of another. Amidst the inter- 
ruptions of his sorrows, seeing his penitent over- 
whelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her 
from time to time be comforted — ^To tell her that 
her sins were forgiven her^ — That her guilt was not 
so great as she apprehended — ^That she should not 
suffer herself to be afflicted above measure. After 
which he recovered himself enough to give her the 
absolution in form ; directing her at the same time 
to' repair to him again the next day, that he might 
encourage her in the pious resolutions she-had taken, 
and give her suitable exhortations for her behaviour 
in* it, Constahtia retired, and the next morning re- 
newed her applications. Theodosius having man- 
ned his soul with proper thoughts and reflections, 
exerted himself upon this occasion in the best man- 

_ ner he could to animate his penitent in the course 
©riife she was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind those groundless fears and apprehensions 

;• which had taken possession of it ; concluding with 
a promise to her, that he would from time to time 
continue his admonitions, when she should have 
taken upon her the holy veil. The rules of our 
respective orders, says he, will not permit that I 
should see you, butyou may assure yourself not only 
of having a place in my prayers, but of receiving 
such firequent instructions as I can convey to ybii by 
letters*. Go ^n cheerfully in the gloribus co^»e' you 
have undertaken, arid you will ^jiiidkly find such 
peace and satisfaction in your ifiihti; Which i!t is nOt 
iri tfce-power of the worfd tbgive.' .. .. - 
/^ * *- * Constantia's 
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Constat! tia's heart was so elevated with tlie dis« 
course of father Francis, that the very nestt jd&y. she 
entered upon h^r vow. As sOon as the solemnities 
of her reception were over, she retiFcd, as it is 
usual, with the abbess into her, own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night befpre of 
all that had passed between her noviciate and father 
Francis, from whom she now delivered to her the 
following letter. 

As the first fruits of those joys and consolations 
which you may expect from the life you are noW" 
engaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodosius, 
" whose death sits so* heavy upon your thoughts, is 
5till alive ; and that the father to whom you have. 
" confessed yourself Was once that Theodosius 
•' whom you so much lament. The love which 
" we have had for one another will make us more 
" happy in its disappointment than it could have 
" done in its success. Providence has disposed of 
'' us for our advantage, though not according to our 
'* wishes. Consider your Tneodosius still as dead, 
but assure yourself of one who will not cease to 
" pray for you ia fiuber . i . . 

" Francis." 

• Constantla saw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter; and upon reflecting on 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and above 
all the extreme sorrow of the father during her con- 
fesslon^ ske discovered Theodosius in every particu- 
lar. After having wept with tears of ioj^, it' is 
enough; says she, Theodosius is still in being; I 
shalllive in comfort, and •die in, peace. 

The leitters which the fathec sent her afterwards 
are- yet extant in the nunnery -'where she resided; 
and are often read to the ydung religious, in order 
to inspire them with ^ood resolutions and sentiments 
of virtue. It so happened, thfiit after Constantia 
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had Itved about ten years in- the <:Ioister^ a violent 
fever broke oat in^ ^e place, whick swept away - 
great multitadesi and among others, Theodoaius. 
Upon his death bed he sent his benediction in a 
very moving manner to Constantia; who at that 
time was herself so far gone in the same fatal dis- 
temper, that she lay delirioas. Upon the interval * 
which generaJly precedes death in sickness of this na- 
ture, the abbess finding that the physicians had given- 
her over, told her, that Tfaeodosius was just gone 
before her, and that he had sent her his benediction, 
in his last moments. Constantia received it with 
pleasure : and now, says she, if I do not ask any . 
thing improper^ let me be buried by Theodosius.. 
My vow reaches no farther than the grave. What 
I ask is, I hope> no violation of it. — bhe died soon 
after^ and was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short 
Latin inscription over them to the following, purport i 

Here lie the bodies of fether Francis and sifter 
Constance. T!iey were iarely in their livesj^ and in 
tlfeir deaths were not divided. 

THE APPLICATION. > 

V It is iitipossible for a mind untainted with mean, 
interested views, not to fe<el a variety of emotions 
ffom this affecting narrative. The deep distress., of 
these amiable lovers speaks the necessity of guard*- 
ing ourselves against the too powerful influences of 
even the noblest of human passions, lest, in tb«s 
midst of our flattering prospects, when things seen^ 
most to favour us, some.unexpe^t^d stroke^ should. 
suddenly dash our hopes, and cause the mind, ener^ 
vated by the soft passion, io sink beneath it3 ^'Vipes. 
Id Cpnstantia's fathef, how cruel doe^ their, tyranny, 
appear, who arrogate to themseive$ an arbitrary 
right over their children or wards, and sacrifice ta» 
their own groveling passions, or capr^ous humq^rs^ 

their 
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their real happiness^ to promote which is the very 
design and limits of their authority ? As a bitter 
consequence of this ^innatur^l conduct^ we see here 
lv7o persons, the best formed for being blesssings to 
society, lost to all its duties and enjoyments, and 
drove into a state of inactive recluseness. 



MAGNANIMITY DISPLAYED, 
By Madam de ViUacetfe. 

TT i& so many years six^ce you lefl you^ native 
country, that I am to tell you characters of your 
nearest relations, as much as if you were an utter 
stranger to them* The occasion of this is to^ givQ 
you an account of Madam de Villacerfe, whose de- 
parture out of this life, I know' not whether a man 
of your philosophy will call unfortunate or not, since 
it was attended with some circumstances as much to 
be desired as to be lamented. She was her whole 
life happy in an uninterrupted health, and was al« 
ways honoured for an evenness of temper and great« 
ness of mind. On the 10th instant that lady was 
taken with an indisposition which confined her. to 
her chamber, but was such as was too slight to make 
her take a sick bed, and yet too grievous to admit of 
any satisfaction m being out of it. It is notoriously 
known, that some years ago Monsieur Festeau, one 
of the most consMerable surgeons in Paris, was des« 
perateiy ii^ love with this lady :. her quality placed 
her above any application to her on the account of 
his passion : but a^ a woman has always some regard 
to tne person whom she believes to pe her real ad- 
mirer, she now took it in her head (upon advice of 
her physicians to lose some of her blood) to send for 

Monsieur 
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MonsieorFestean on that occasion. I happened ta 
be there at that time^ and my near rehition gave me 
the privilege to be present. As soon as her arnr 
vms stripped bare, and hebe^an to press it, in order 
to raise the vein, his colour changed, and I observed 
him seized with a sadden tremor, which made me 
take the liberty to speak of it to my cousin with 
some apprehension : she souled, and said, she knew 
Mr. Festeau had no inclination to do her injury. 
He seemed to recover himself, sui4 smiling also, pro- 
ceeded in his work. Immediately after the opera- • 
tion, he cried out, that he was the most unfortunate 
of aJl men^ for that he hs^d opened an^artery instead 
of ^ vein. It is as impossible to express the artist's 
distraction as the patient's composure. I will n^t. 
dwell on little circumstances, but go on to infbnn 
you, that within three days time> it was thought ne- 
cessary to take oflT her arm. She was so- far from- 
using Festeau as it would be natural to one of a 
lower spirit to treat him, that she would not' let 
him be absent from any consultation about her }»:e* 
sent condition, and on every occasion asked whether 
he was satisfied in the measures that- vn^ere taken 
about her. Before this last operation, she ordered 
her will to be drawn, and af^er having been about a 
quarter of an hour alone, she bid the surgeons, of 
whom poor Festeau was one, go. on in their work^ 
I know not how to give you the teVms of art, but 
there appeared such symptoms afler the amputation 
of her arm, that it was visible she could not live 
four and twenty hours. Her behaviour was so mag« 
nanimous throughout this whole affair, that J was 
particula^y curious in taking notice of what passed^ 
as her'fate approached nearer and nearer, and took 
notes of what she said to all about her, particularly 
vyord for word what she spoke to Mr. Festeau, 
which is as follows : 
" Sir, you. give roe inexpressible sorrow for the 

anguish 
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&n£;uish with which I see you^overwhefaned. I am 
removed to all intents and purposes from the in- 
terests of human life, Iherefore I am to begin to 
think like one wholly unconcerned in it. I do not 
consider you as one by whose error I have lost my 
life ; no> you are my benefactor, as you have hast- 
ened my entrance into a happy immortality. This. 
is my sense of this accident j bat the world in which 
.yom live jofiay have thoughts of it to your disadvan- 
tiige ; I have therefore 4:aken care to provide for you 
. in mf will, aiKl ^ave placed you above what you 
have tO; f^ac Gxm their ill nature/' 

While this excellent woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, instead of a pension for his life. Madam de 
Villacerfe lived till eight of the clock the next 
night ; and though she must have laboured under 
the most exqqisite torments, she possessed her mind ■ 
wrdi so' wonderful a patience, that one may rather 
say she ceased to breathe than she died at that hour. 
You, who had not the happiness to be personal!}'' 
known to' this lady, h^ve nothing but to rejoice in 
the honour you had of being related to so great 
merit; (but. we, who have lost her conversation, 
cannot so easily resign our own happiness by re- 
fiecdbh upon hers. 

I am^ w, your affectionate kinsman, 
and most obedient humble servant, 

Paul Regnaud.^ 

;There kardly can b^ a greater instance of an he- 
ffttC'inind, thftn the unprejudiced manner in which 
th^ lady weighed this.nxi^ortii^ne. The regard of 
' lifedtseif' c^uKl not n^ake-her overlook the contr;« 
4ioo of the; unhappy nian, ^hose more than ordinary 
•OttDcerii for her w;as all his guilts It would cartainly 
be.of sttngubr use to human society to have an exact 
.iKaCPunt of this ladyfs ordinary conduct, which was 
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C l o wn ed by so uncommon magnanimity. Such 
greatness was not to be acquired in her kst. arti<^e, 
nor is it to be doubtedi but it was a constant prac- 
tice of aU diat is piaise-wortfay/ which made her 
ca[)aMe of bdicilding death> not as the dissolution, 
but consummaticm of her life^ 



THE APPI.ICATI0V. 



How different the judgment and conduct of truly 
great minds from those actuated by mean, selfish 
pasnons! Humble, pure, disinterested affection, 
demands gende and generous treatment, whatever 
are its errors, or however the circumstances of the 
person beloved may forbid its desired returns. 



A VIEW OF THE JEWISH NATION. 

Dzirh Mt ilex tiu^a hijunmims 
N:gr^ feraci fvvmdis in algldOf 
Per immmmy perc4iJt%^mk if^ 

Dm it yrf ■wf— J— finK 

Hot. 4»6id.iv. 57. 



Like an oak. on fome cold moanuin brow> 
At ev'ry wound they fprout and grow : • 
The axe and (word new Tigoor pve^ . 
And by their mias they revive. Avoir. 

AS I am one, who, by my professioB,am obliged to 
look into all kinds of men, dieire arfe none whom 
I consider with so much pleasure^as those who haive 
any thing new or extTaordinary in their duradeR, 
or ways of livii^. For tiiis reason I have often 
amnsea myself with speculations on the race of 
people called Jews, many of whom I have met 
with in most of the considerable towns whacii I have 
passed through in the course of my travels. They 
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ate, indeed^ so disseminated throagh all the trading ' 
parts of the worlds that they are become the instra-^ . 
ments by which the most aistant nation^s cdorerse . 
with one another, and by which mankind are knit 
together ia a general correspondence. They, are t 
like the pegs and nails in a great building, niiiidh^ > 
though they are but Uttle^ valued in . themsehres, « 
are siDsolutely necessary tp keep the whole frame' r' 
together. ' .,.'■'? 

l^hat I may not fktl into aby commcm. beaten : 
.tracts of observation, I shall consider this people. in > 
three views. First, with regard to their number: ' 
secondly, their dispersion : and, thirdly,, their ad*- * 
herence to their religion : andafterwards endeavour . 
to shew, first, what natural reasons, and, secondly, :.. 
what providential reasbns may be assigned for time i 
three remarkable particulars. ' i. . .'' * 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be at nu-, * * 
merous at present, as they Were formerly in Aerp 
land of Canaan. ■ : ' r 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful., 
slaughter made- of them uiider some of the Roman 
emperors, which historians describe by .the death.' 
of many hundred thou sands, in- a war; and.the, in^ 
numerable ' massacres and persecutions they havetv 
undergone in Turkey, as well asrin all christian oaf. v 
tiotts of the world. The rabbins,' to express the^! 
great havock whicli has beefn sometimes ' made of ; 
them, tell us, after their usual manner of hyperbole^ i 
thaft there were such torrents of holy blood shed as 
carried rocks of an hundred yards in circumference 
above three miles into the sea. . . ^ - 

Their dispersion is the second- remarkable psxtir : . 
x^ular in this people. They swarm over all the east; i 
and are settled in the remotest parts of China. 1; 
'Phey are spread through most of the nations of Eu- 
rope and Africa, and many families of them are , 
established in the West-Ixidies : not to mention 
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whole nations bordecing on Pre&ter-John*s coantry» 
and some discovered in the inner parts of America, 
if ive niaj ^ve any credit to their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to their religion is no less 
remsrkttUe than their numbers and dispersion, espe- 
cially considering it a; persecuted or contemned 
over the lace of the whole earth.' This is likewise 
Ihc more ^ ileiiiaTkable> if we consider the frequent 
apostasies of this people, when- they lived under 
their kii^srinthe/Land of Promise^ and within sight 
W. their teqiple. _ 

If in the next place we examine, what may be 
the Batumi reasons of these three particulars which 
ive find in the Jews, and which are not to be found 
in ad^ other religion or people, I can, in the first 
- place, attribute their numbers to nothing but their 
constant employment, their abstinence, their exemp* 
tiofi 'from warsi and, albove all their frequent mar* 
riag^ ; fori they look cm celibacy as an accursed 
state, and generally are married before twenty, as 
hoping the Messiah may descend from them. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all tlie nations 
of the earth, h the second remarkable particular of 
ihat people, thcmgh^ not so hard to be accounted 
£>r« They were always in rebellions and tumults 
whfie they had the temple and holy city in view, 
for which reason they have of^en been driven out of 
their old habitations in the land of promise. They 
have as often been banished out of most other 
places where they have settled, which must very 
much disperse and scatter a people, and oblige 
them to seek a livelihood where they can find it. 
Besides, the whole people is now a race ^f such 
merchants as are wanderers by profession, and, at 
the same time, are in mosit, if not all, places inca- 
pable of either lands or offices, that imight engage 
them to make any part of the world their home. 

This dispersion would probably have lost their 
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teligion^ liad it not been secured by the strength of 
its: constitution : for they are to live all in a body, 
and generally within the same inclosqre ; to marry 
among themselves^ and to eat no meats that are not 
killed or prepared their own way. This shuts them 
out from all table conversation, and the most agree- 
able intercourses of life; and, by consequence, 
excludea them from the most probable meapa. of 
conversion. ; r " 

If, in the last place/ we consider what providisn- 
ijal. reasons, may be assigned for thes^ three. par<> 
ticttiars> we shall find that their numbers, dispersion, 
and adherence to their religion, ha^e furnished every 
age, and every nation of tne world, witti the strong* 
ei$t .1 arguments for the christian faith, not onlyi as 
these vcMry pafticulars are foretold of them, but as 
tbey tbemsdves stfe the depositaries of these^ and 
all the other propheciesj wnich tend to their own 
confusion. Their number furnishes us with a tuA 
ficient cloud of witnesses that attest the truth of 
the old Bible. Their dispersion spreads these wit- 
nesses through all parts of the world. T|ieir, ad- 
herence to their religion makes their testi^iony un- 
questionable. Had the whole body of the S^ws 
been converted to Christianity, we should certainly 
have thought all the prophecies of the Old -Testa- 
ment, that relate to the coming and history of our 
blessed Saviour^ forged by christians, and have 
looked upon t^em, with the propiiecies of > the 
Sibyls, as made many years ^er the^ events tkey 
pretended to foretelL , 

SPECTATOR. 
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PROVIDENCE VINDICATED. 
A Jewish Tradition, 

tN 8 Jewish tradition concerning Moses, that great 

' • prophet^ it is said, was called up by a voice from 

; heaven to the top of a mountain ; where, in a con- 

- * ference with the Supreme Being, he was permitted 

to propose to him some questions concerning his 

administration of the universe. ' In the ini£t of 

* this divine colloquy he was commanded to look 
down on the plain below. At the foot of the 
mountain there issued out a clear spring of water, 

. at which a soldier alighted from his horse to drink. 
He was no sooner goncf, than a little boy came to 

' the same place, and iindibg a purse of gold which 
' ''the soldier had dropped^ t6ok tt up and went away 

' with tt. Immediately after this,^ame an infirm old 
' man, weary with age and travelling, and having 

' quenched his thirst, sat down to rest himself by th^ 

* -iSde ()f the spring. The soldier missing his purse 

* teturns to search' for it, and demands it of the old 
'*''m&'n/wb6 affirms he had not seen it, and^ppeak 

' ttt-hl^veh i A. witness oPhis mAocence. The soldier, 
' ^ hot believing his protestations, kills him. Moses 

fell on his face with horror arvd amazemeftt, wheiv 

" the Divine Voice thus prevented his expostulation ; 

' ""'* B^ not surprised; Mdscs# nor ask why the judge 

'■*' of the whole earth has suffered this thing to come 

.^'^ ta pass : the child is the occasion that the blood 

" of the old man is. spilt ; but know, that the old 

<' man, whom tjwu sawest, was the murderer of 

" that child's <uther." 

THE APPI-ICATION. 

•' We are not at present (says the ingeluous 
Mr. Addison) in a proper situation to judge of the 
x:oun9cls by which Providence acts, since but little 
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arrives at ottc knowledge^ and even that little ;i^ 
discern imperfectly; and those events, the- ]p9^ 
missioQ of which seems now to accuse t\xe <^iv^: 
goodness, niay, in the consummation of thingpn bfQ|t|i 
magniiy his goodness, and exaIthis.isisd9P^V y^ 
the careful observer may in this state of twilight,, 
sometimes discciver much of e^juity in the difvine 
administrations, as in the case oi Aaaijil^ze9k, whp 
acknowledged the justice of his punishn^en^* 

smBc^atoiu 
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REUGIOUS PRINCIPLES, ' 

Necessary in Youth. ' . < t 

• ■■-[-, 

AS soon as yott are capable of reflection, you must 
perceive that there i&a ri^ht and wrong ipr'hiih 
man actions. You see that , those who are bom 
with the same advantages of fortiwe, are .not all 
equally prosperous in the course of life. While 
some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain 
distinction in the world, and pass their days> writki 
comfort and honour ; others ot the same rank, by 
mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages 
of their birth,, involve themselves in much misery, 
and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a* 
burden on society. Eariy^ then, you may learn that 
it is not on the external condition in which you: 
find yourselves placed, but on the part which you 
are to act, that your welfare or happiness, your ho- 
nc^i' or infamy, depend. Now, when begmni^ tO/ 
act thaf part, what can be of greater moment, tpan 
to regulate yoiv plan of conduct with the most se^ 
rious attention, before you have yet committed j^ny 
iatal or irretrievable errors ? If, instead of exert<t 
isg reflection for this valuable purpose, you deliver 
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}t>urselves up/ at- so critical a time, to sloth and 
p!easttf6;*iF you refuse to Ikten to; any counsellor 
•oil t^ humour, or to attend to any pursuit except, 
that of amusement ; if you allow yourselves to fl6at 
loose and careless on the 'tide of life, I'^^X ^^ receive 
any diriection which tlie current of fashion may 
chance toeiVe you ; what can you expect to follow 
fitnh'^ch Beginnings ? While so many around you 
are undergoing the sad oon^^uences of a like indis- 
cretion, for what reason shall not these consequen- 
ces extend to you? Shall you only attain success 
without that preparatioo#^aad escape dangers with- 
out that precaution, which is required of others ? 
Shall happiness grow up to you of its own accord, 
and solicit your acceptance, when, to the rest of 
mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the 
acquisition of labour and care ?~Deceivc not your- 
selves with such arrogant hopes. Whatever be your 
rank. Providence will not, for your sake, reverse its 
ettabli^bed order. By listening to wise admoni- 
tions, and tempering. the vivacity of youth with a 
proper mixture of serious thought, ydu may ensure 
cheerfulness for the rest of your life; but by deliver- 
ing yourselves up at present to giddiness and levky, 
you. lay the foundation of lasting heaviness of heart. 



THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

T Was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and lost myself in it Very stgr^^ 
ably, as I was running over in my 4kind the several 
arguments that establish this great point, which is 
the (Misis of morality, and the source of all the plead- 
ing hopes and secret joVs tiiat can arise in the heart 
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' of a reasonable cr^a^e. I t^onstdef ejd those, several 
proofs dcawn^ .... 

. • Firsts from i the nature, of the.spul itaelO aod parr 
ticularly its ^materiality ; wfaich> though oot ab- 
solutely- necessaryt.to.ih^.^^eiuiity o£ ks dur^tioq, 
haS| I thijik, been- evinced to almost a deiQomtrar 
tion. ' 

Secondly, lirom its passions. and- 'Sentiments^ as 
particularly from its love of exbtence,. itsi horror of 
annihilation, and its hopes of. immortality/ ^ with that 
secret satisfaction ; which tit finds inthe^|raQtice of 
virtue, and that uneasiness which follows in it upon 
the commissipn of , vice. , 

Thirdly,, from the nature of tKe Supreme 'Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are 
all concern^ in' this point. * / ^ 

But among these and other excellent arguments 
for the. iaunortaHty of* the soul, ther« is one drawn 
from the |)erp^ual progress of the soul to its< pes* 
fection, without a possibility of ever arriving^ 4t( U^ 
which. IS a hint that I do not remember to have 
seen opened sind ioifpFoved by othets who have 
written^ on this subject, though it seems to me to 
carry a very great weight with it. How can jt 
enter into the thoughts) ofman, tbstt the sp^l, whicfl 
is capable of such immense perfections, and pf rer 
ceiving new improvements to all etecnity^ shall fs^lj 
avvfty. into nothing almost as soon as it is created^ 
Are sdch abilities made for no purpose ? A . brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can never 
pass : in a few years he has all the ^ndpwm^nts he 
is capable of; and were he to live toiir rihousa^nd 
jnore^ would be the same thing he : is. at. pcesent. 
Were a horaan soul thus at a ^nd in. h^ accomr 
plishments, w^e^her facut^es ip>e-fpll blown, and 
incapable 'of farther enlargements, I could i|ba|;ine 
it might fall atway insensibly, and drop at once mto 
astateofanoihillat^CMiu But can we bieli^o a think- 
ing 
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mg betng^ dot is in a petpetnal piwress of kapreve- 
ments, tnd tnTeUing od fiom peffection to perfec- 
fioQ,' after haviiig just looked abroad into the works 
cl* its Creator, and made a few discoveries of his 
infinifefr goodness, wisdom, and power, mast perisb 
at lier first setting oat^ and in tlie very be^namg of 
lier akfuiries? 

A nian> con»dered in his present state, seems 
onlj sent into the woild to propagate his kind. He 
provides himself with a snooessor, and immediateLy 
quits hb post to make rdom fer him. 
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Hob. Bp. it. L s. v. 175. 

Heir crowds heir, as in a n^Uog flood 

Wave urges wave. creech. 

He does not seem bom to enjoj Iiie». bat to deli- 
vec it down to others. This is not surpnsing to 
consider in animals, whidk are formed for onr use^. 
and can finish their business in a short life. The 
flilk-wtHrm, after having spun her task, lays her m^ 
and dies. But a man can never have taken in ras 
fill! itieasure of knowledge* has not time to subdae 
liis passi<ms> establish his soul in virtue, and come 
up £0 the perfection of his nature, before he is. hur- 
ried off the sta^. Would an infinitely wise Being 
make such ^torious creatures for so meania. purpose? 
Can he dehght in the production of such abortive 
intelligences^ such short-lived reasonable beings? 
Would he give us talents that are not to* be ex* 
etted? capacities that are never to be gratified? 
How can we find that wisdom which shines through 
all his' works, in the formation of mao». without 
looking on this world as only a nursery fbs the 
next, ' and believing that the several generations ot* 
rational creatures, which rise up and disappear in 
sdCJi c]uick' sticc^e^ions; are duy totieoeiT^ their 
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first rudiments of. existence liere»>. and afterward^^to 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, wh^re 
they xxmy spread. stnd flourish, to all^erxtity ? ^ 

There is not> in my opinion, a more pleasing and 
triumphant considesation in religioii, t}ian this of Uie 
perpetual progri$$8: which the soul makes towards 
the perfectionj<^ its nature, without ever ari'iving 
it a period in it. . To look dipon this: soul as going 
:)n from strength to .$trjength, to coadder that she is 
to shine for ever with new accessions of glory, and 
i>righten to bI\ eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, 
:arries ' in it something wonderfully agreeable to 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of man. 
^SLV, it mu^t be $. prospect* pleasing' to God him- 
(el^ to see his creation, for ever beautifying in his 
iyes, and drawing nearer to iiimy by greater de« 
^rees of reseiJiblai^'e. ; 

Metfiink^ this jingle consideration, of the progress 
)f a finite spirit to perfection, Wilt be sufficient to 
sxtinguiab ^11 envy m inferior. patures, and all con* 
:empt in superior. That cherubim, which now" ap- 
}ears as a God to a human soul, knpws very well 
hat the period will come about in eternity, when 
he human soul shall be as perfect as he himself 
»owis: nay>. wfhe^ she shall look dovyn upon that 
legree of perfection as much as she now falls short 
>f it. It is truey the higher nature still advances, 
ind i^ that means preserves his distance and sup^ 
iority in the sc%le of being ; but he knows that, 
low high sojBver. the station is of which he stands 
>03sessed ^ present, the inferior, nature will at 
ength mount up to it, and shine forth in the same 
legree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we 
)ok itito pur own souls, where there are such hid- 
len stores A)f virtue and knowledge, such inex* 
lausted sources oi^ perfectipn ! We know not vet 
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what we AaXk be, nor wiD it ever enter into the 
lieari of man to concetve the glory that .will be 
alwajs in reserve for him. The toul^ cotosidered 
with its Creator, is like one of those mathematical 
Ines that may chaw nearer to another for all eter^ 
nitj without a possflHiity of touching it ^^ and cad 
there be a tbouj^t so transporting as to considej 
ourselves in these peq>etiial »proacbes to bimi 
who is not <Mily the standard oTpexiection^ but o| 
happiness i 

8PSCTATO&. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME, 
Aad th€ profer Meikoi qf emfik^ng it. 

TITE all of us complain of the shortness of tim 
saith Seneca, and yet have much more th 
we know what to do with. Our lives, says h 
are spent either in doing nothing at all, or doii 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing th 
we ought to do. We are always complaining o 
days are few, and acting as though there would 
no end of them. That noble philosopher has 
scribed odr inconsistency with ourselves in this p 
ticular by all those various turns of expression 
thought which are peculiar in bis writings. 

I oflen consider mankind as wholly inconslst 
with itself, in a point that bears some affinity 
the former. Though we seem grieved at the sh 
ness of life, in general, we are wishing every 
riod of it at an end. The minor longs to be 
age, then to be a man of business, then to m 
up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then 
retire. Thus, although the whole of life is aJlov 
by every one to be short, the several divisions o 
appear long and tedious. We are for lengthe 



our span in general^ but would fain . contract the 
parts of which it is composed. The usurer would 
be very well Satisfied to haVe all the time annihilated 
that lies between the present moment and the next 
quarter-day. ; The politician would be contented. to 
lose three years in his life, could he place things in 
the posture which he fancies they will stand in after 
such a revolution of time. The )over would be 
glad to strike out of his existence aU the moments 
that are tf> pass awa^ before the happv meeting. 
Thus, as fast as our time runs, we should be very 
glad, in most parts of our lives, that it ran mucn 
fasUa than it does. Several hours of the day bang 
upon our hands ; nay, we wish away whole years, 
and traveil through time, as through a country filled 
with niany wild and ^tnpty waslt^ which we would 
&in hurry over,]that we^may arrive at those several 
^ttle settlements of imaginary points of rest which, 
are dispersed up and down in it. 
' If we divide the life of most men into twenty 
'parts, we shall find that at least nineteen of them 
are mere gapr and chasms, which are neither filled 
with pleasure nor business. I do not however in- 
clude in this calculation the life of those men who 
are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of those only 
wbo are not always eng^ed in scenes of action ; 
and I hope I sbail not do an unacceptable piece of 
service to these persons, if I point out- to them 
certain methods tor filling up their empty spaces 
of IjS^' The methods I shsUt propose to them are 
as Ibllow: 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most 
general acceptation :of the word. That particular 
scheme which comprehends the social virtues, may 
eriv^ employment to the most industrious temper, 
ind find a man business more than the most active 
ktaCson of life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the 
leeciy* comfort the afflicted, are duties that f^ll in 
^ our 
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our way almost every day of our Uves. A mati has 
frequent opportunities of mitigating the 'fierceness 
of a party; of doing justice to th^ chilracterof .a 
deserving man ; of setlening the envious^ quieting 
the angry^ and rectifying the prejudiced; which are 
' all of th^ employments suitable to a reasonable 
nature, and bring great satisfaction to the person 
who can busy himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue thai may find 
emplojpment for those retired liours ia which we 
are altogether ieft^ to ourselves^ > iand destitute of 
company and conversation; I mean that intercourse 
and con^unication which every reasonable creature 
ought to maintain with the great Author of his 
being. - The n^an wh6 lives under an habitual sense 
of the (iivine preisenoe> keeps up a perpetual -cheer- 
fulness of t-emper, and enjoys* every, moment the 
satisfaction of thitikicg himself in company with 
bis dearest and best -of friends^ The time never 
lies heavy upon him : it is impossible -for bim to 
be alpne. ' His thoughts and passions are the most 
busied at such hours when those of other men are 
the most unactive. ' He no sooner steps out of the 
/world but his heart burns with devotion, swells 
with hope^ and triumphs in the consciousness of 
that presence which every where surrounds him; or, 
on the contrary, pours out its fears, its sorrows, its 
apprehensions, to the great Supportcir of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a 
man's being virtuous, that he may have something 
to do ; but if we consider further, that the exercise 
of virtue is not only an amusement for the time it 
lasts, but that its influence extends to those parts 
of our existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for putting 
in practice this method of passing away our time. 

When 
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When^a miin'has but a liitte stock to. improve^ 
and has opportunities of taming it all to good ac* 
count, what shall we think of him if he sutots nine* . 
teea parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps. employs 
even the twentieth to his ruin o,r disadvantage? — 
But because the mind cannot be always in its fer« 
vours, nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is 
necessary to ftnd out proper employments &r it^ in 
its relaxations. ' 

The next method therefore that I would propose 
to Ell up our time, should be useful and innocent 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
sonable creatures to he altogether conversant in 
such diversions as are merely innocent, and have 
nothing else to recommend tbem, but that there is 
no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming has 
ev^n thus much fa say for itseUv I shall not deter* 
mine; but I think it is- very wonderful to see per* 
sons of the best sense passing away a dozen hourt 
together in shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, 
with no other conversation but wh^t is made up of 
a few game phrases, and no other ideas but those 
of blacx or red spots raiiged togetbei- qi different 
figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any one 
of this species complaijoing that life i3^hort ? ^ 

The stage might oe made a perpetual source ef 
the niost noble and useful entertainments, >vere it 
under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably 
as in tlie conversation of a well-chosen* friend. 
There is indeed no blessing of life that is any way 
comparable , to the enjoyment of a discreet and 
virtuous friend. It easei and unloads the mind, 
clears and improves the understanding, engenders 
thovight and knowledge, animates virtue, and good 
resolution, soothes and allays the passions, and finds 
employment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to &ach an Intimacy with a particular person, 

I one 
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would endeavour ifier a more general convert 
Mlion with sach as are capable of edifying and en- 
tertaiaitig thoie with whom they converse* which 
«re quidities that seldom go asunder. 

Tnere are many other useful amusements of life, 
^!i4iich one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
fiii|;ht/«n all occasions, have recourse to something, 
rather dtaxi sufier the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that chances to rise in it. 

A ^raah that has a taste in music,- painting* or 
ittchitecture, is like one that has another sense* 
when compared with such as have no relish of those 
arts. The flortst, the planter, the gardener^ the 
liiusbandman, when they are only as accomplish* 
tinents to the man of fdrtune, are sreat reliefs to a 
<coiiRtry life, 'find many ways useml to those who 
jBfe possessed of them. 

SPfiCTATOE* 



bN TRUTH AND SINCERITY. • 

^Rt)TH and reality have all the advantages of 
appeat^nce, and many more. If the shew of 
ismytning Be good for anything, I am sure since- . 
nty is l)etter : for why does, any man dissemble, 
4>T seem to be that which he is nbt. but because 
lie thinks it good to have such i quality as he pre- 
te'nds to ? for to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put 
bn the appearance of some real excellency. NoW 
the best way in the' world for a man to seem to be 
'any'thhig, IS really to be what he- would seem to 
be. Besides, that it is many times as troublesome 
to liiake good the pretence of a good quality, as to 
iiatre U^ and if a man have {t not, it isien to one 
but he is discovered to ' want it, and then all his 

pains 
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|Miin« and labotfr ta seem, to have \tj is lost. Thi^gm 
M Mmething unnatural in painting, which a- skilful 
eym will easily discern from native beauty and com* 
piexton. 

' It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for 
where truth is not at the- bottom, nature will al« 
ways be endeavouring to return, and will peep 
out and betray herself one time or oth«?r. Tneie* 
Ibret if any man think it convenient to seein good, 
let him be «o indeed, and then his goodiiess will 
appear to every body'^satisfactioi^ ; so that, upoi^ 
sdl accounts, smcerity is true wisdon^ . Particularly 
as la the afiitirs of tnis world, integrtty hath m^y 
advantages ovep all the ifin^ and artincial ways of 
dissimulation and deceit ; it it much the phin^r and . 
easier much the safer and more secure way of deal« 
ing in the world ; it has lesfi of trouble and difS^ 
aulty^ of entanglement aiKl' perplexity, of danger 
and haaard in it ; it is the shortest and nearest^ 
way to our end/tai*rytngiis thither in a strait tine, 
anq. will hold out and T|Mt longest The arts of 
deceit and cunning do continually grow weaker 
and less efitefuat and serviceable to them that use 
Ihem; whereas- integrity gains strength by use; an# 
Mie more and kmger any man. praotisetk it« Ihef 
greater service it docs him, by confirming hi» rep»* 
(atioD, and enoonraging thos^ with whom he hath 
fo do to repose the greatest trust and confidence ia 
liim> which is an unspeakable advantage kk thebo* 
tiness and affairs of life. . 

Truth is aiwa)» consistent with itseifi aad sieedt 
nothing to help it out; it is alwa3fs neaif at bani^ 
and sits upon our lips, and is ready to dn^ out 
before We are aware ; whereas a lie is troublasoiiieM 
and sets a man's invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a ^reat^ many more to make it goodir 
It is like building upon a false foundation, whicli 
ooaMttuall/ Stands in need of props to shore it u^py. 

4 2 and 
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wsrA proves at last more chargeabb- tkan to have 
xaised a sabstantlai building at first upon a true and 
solid foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substan^ 
tial, and there is nothing holk>w or unsound in it, 
and because it is plain and opeui fears no discovery; 
of vi'bich th@ crafty mah is always in danger, and 
when he tliinks he walks in the dark, all his pre* 
tences are so transparent, that he that runs may 
read them; he is the last man that finds himself 
to be found out, and whilst he takes it for granted 
that he.ipakes fools of. others, he renders nimself 
xidicuioas. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most oom« 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instroment for 
the speedy dispatch of business; it » creates confi- 
dence in Ifaose we have to deal ly^th, saves the la* 
hour of many inquiries, and brings .things to an issue 
in few words ; it is Uke travelling in a plain beaten 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his 
lourney's end than bye ways, in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever conveni- 
ence may be thought to be in folshood and dissi- 
mulation, it Is sooner over ; bulj the ienconvenience 
"Of it is perpetual, because jt brings a fuan i^der aii( 
eiierla9tiiSkg jealousy and suspicion, so 4liat ho is net 
believed when he speaks ti^ifth, nor trusted perhaps 
when h^ mcfuis honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited 'ithe. repLitAtion of his integcity> h^ i^ set 
fast, and*, nothing will then serve his turn, neitlier 
truth nor falshood. ^. ; . 

[J^l h£iv^ often. thought that God h^th; in his 
jftfmV- wisdom> hid from men; of false and dishonest 
miudif^the wonderful adva^itages of tiputh and ii^e- 
grity to thei prosperity even of our worldly .a£(airs ; 
thes6 men, are so. blinded by tiieir covctousness and 
axnbition, that they cannot look beyond a present, 
advantage, nor forbear to seize upon it, though by 
ways never sp indirect ; they c^\;inot see so fjy as- to 

l/ ' ' ^" tiie 
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ib€ vftsi benefit and aJvanUutei which it will hrhom 
« man at last. Were but tots sort of mei£ wm anl 
clear-sighted enough to discern this, they v9(kaid be 
honest out of very Lnavery, not oat of anj jovo to 
honesty and virtae, but with a crafty design ta pro* 
mote and advance more effectually thei^ own ii^ 
terests ; and therefore the justice ot* the diviiw JMNk 
evidence hath hid this truest- point of wisdom vom 
liieiV'eyes> that bad men might not be ujkoaeenal 
terms with the just and upright, and serve their iwh 
wicked desiens by honest and lawful meaM« 

Indeed, if^a man. were only to deal in. the world 
lor a day, aAd should never have occasion to con- 
sretse more with oaankiud,. never more seed their 
good opimon or good word, it were tbeis no neat 
matter .(^peakin^ as to the conoenEunent oTihis 
vvopld) if a man spent his reputation all at OQce,. 
Imd venluved it.' at one. thro w": but if he be tocon^- 
ainue in the worlds and would^ have the advantage^ 
•f coo venation whiht he is in it,, let hira m^ke 
lise of truth and . sincerity in alUhis words. and aC^ 
tions; fur nothing but this will last and hold out to 
the end : all other arts will fail, but truthand. iii^ 
tegrtty will carry: a maa through, and bear hiiU' oilt- 
tfr the* last: " 

aP£CtA*TO««-* 



Vlft-FUE- DISPLAYED^,, / 
£i the Character qf ScipM Afakmaif^* 

'THE soldiers* after the taking of Nevfr Cajrthare^, 

brought before Scipio a young lady of such dis- 

tin^ished beadty,/thai she attracted the eyes of ail! 

*' 1*- 3^- wherever 
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JHTbefette^she wtiit Scipio^ by enqairiiw tioncfirn- 
vag'ihi^ couhtiry and parflnU,- among otaer Akings 
Seamed Uiat she vras «)etn>thed toi AuuQtus/ prince 
rof thc' Ceitiberians. He immediately ordered her 
(jparents and bridegroom to be sent ibr. ; In the^fneaii 
•time he was informed, that the youn^ prince was so 
•€xce»iyely enamoured of his bride^.that he could 
-iietisiuTiv« the loss of her. For this reason*^ as ^qo» 
«s iie.appearedy and before he spoke to! her paroots^ 
.he took -great care to talk with him. ** As you Aorf 
£'. h are both young," said he, "5 we can converse 
" together with greater freedom. When your 
** bride^ who^bad fallen into . tlie.hands. pf , my sol- 
*' diers>- was' brought before me, I was infontusd 
'' that ' you iox^ed -her ppsiohately;. jand, in trttthi 

V her perfect beauty left me . no room ft> doubt of 
'f it. I£ I were at ItbttrtAr* to.ii>du%!a a.yoathfol 
** passion, I mean honourable and ilawiul wedlock, 
** and were not solely engrossed'^ by Ihe. affairs at 

V my republic, I might have hoped to have been 
*f pardoned my excessive love lor .so charming a 
" mistress, fiut as I am situated, , and have it in 
". my power, with pleasure I prom<>te your- bap* 
^' .piness. Your fuiuue spome has. met with as 

^ civil and modest treatment; irom me^ :as if. ishe 
'* had been amongst her own parents; . jylu) iare 
/*. soon to be yours too. I have kept her pure, in 
*• order to have it in my power to make you a pre- 
•* sent worthy of you and of me. The only reiurn 
*' I ask of you for ^his favour is," that you will be a 
" friend to the Roman people ; and that if you be- 
" Heve me to be a man i^f w-pffh, ^s/the states of 
Spain formerly experienced my father and uncle 
to be, jou may know there are inany in Rome 
** who resemble us ; and that there are not a peo- 
*' pie in the universe, wbom you ought less to de- 
•' sire to be an enemy, or more a friend, to you or 
"" yo\u^" The youth, covered with blushesi and 

fuU 
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AiU of jojr, 0m|>rac^d Scipio's'band<;, prayme the 
immortal godsito.TewBrcl hina, an he iifm<eh' was 
notscajMibie to- do^it in the* degree he himself de- 
sire(i> or he deserved. Then the parents and rela* ' 
tk>j|8 of the virgia were calkd'. Ttrey had brought 
'a gr^ sum of money to ransom her. But seeing 
her restored, wijthout 'it, they began to beg Scipio to 
acvepCthat sum ai a present; protesting they would 
acknowledge it as a &vour, as much as they did 
th^ restoring the virgin without injury offered to 
beni Sctpio, unable io resist their importunate 
solicitations^ told them, he accepted it ; and order- 
ing .it ta be laid at his feet, thus addressed Alhx*' 
cias : " To the f>ortion you arc to receive from 
*' your fatber-4n-Iaw, I add this, and beg you would 
'' accept it as a nuptial pres^it." So he des^ired 
him to* take up the gold, and keep it for himself^ 
Transported with joy at the presents and honours 
confeiirod on hiin, be returned home^ and expatiated 
to his countrymen on the merits of Scipio. '^ There 
i% come amongst us'' ^^d he, '' a young hero, 
like the gods, who conquers all things, as well 
by generosity and beneficence, as by arms." For 
this reason, having raised troops among his own 
subjects, he: returned a few ^lays after to Scipio 
with a body of 1400 horse* 

. SPECTATOR. 



VikTUE TRIUMPHANT. 
TJie reduced Citizen. 

AN eminent citizen^ who had lived in good fashion 
and credit* was, by a train of accidents^ and by 
an unavoidable perplexity in his aifairs, reduced to 
a low condition. There is a modesty usually at- 
tending fault^e^ poverty, which made him rattier 
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diuse to reduce his manner of living t5 his present 
ciiciunstances, than soHcit his iriracis in order t^ 
lupporl the ^ew of an estate, when the rabstance 
was gone. His wife, who was a woman of sense 
and virtife» behaved herself^ on iM% occasion, with 
uncommon decency, and never appeared so aaiiable 
in his eyes as now. Instead of ppbratditig hin^ 
with the ample fortune she had brought. Or the 
many great oflfers she had refused Ibr his sake, she 
redoubled ail the instances of her afifection, wliile 
her husband was continually pouring out his heart 
to her in complaints that he had ruined the best 
woman in the world. He some'tinies came home 
at a time when she did not the least expect hiniy 
a^d surprised her in tears, which she endeavoored 
to conceal, and always pat on an air of cheerfulaesi 
to receive him. To lessen their expence, their 
eldest daughter (whom I shall call Amanda) was 
$ent into the coantry, to the house of an- hohest 
iarmer, who had married a servant of the femily. 
This young woman was apprehensive of the ruin 
which was approaching, ana had privately engaged 
a friend in the neighbourhood to give her an ac* 
count of what passed horn time to time in her fa> 
tiler's affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of her 
youth and beauty, when the lord of the isad^r, 
who oAeti called at the farmer's house as he followed 
his country sports, fell passionately in love with her. 
^ He was a man of great generosity, but from a loose 
education had contracted a hearty aversion to mar- 
riage. He therefore entertained- a design upon 
Amanda's virtue, which at present he thought 4lt to 
keep private. The innocent creature, who never 
suspected his intentions, was pleased with his per* 
son ; and having observed bis growing passion for 
her, hoped by so advantageous a match she might 
quickly be in a capacity of supporting her iinpo- 
i^eiisbed relations.. One day, as. ha called le see 
y • her. 
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her, he fouhd her in tears, over a fetter she had 
jast recelv^ from her friend, which ^ave an acx;ouDt 
that her father had lately heen stripped, of, every 
thing by an execution. .The lover, who with some, 
difficulty found out the cause of her grief,, took thi^ 
occasion to make her a proposal. It is impossible 
to expi'ess Amanda's coniuston,. when she found his 
pretensions were not honourable. Slie - was now 
deserted of all her hopes, and had no. j)ower to 
speak ; but rushing from him in the utmost distur* 
banoe, locked herself up in her chamber. He im- 
mediately dispatched a messenger to her lather,, with 
the following letter : 

*' SIR, 

" I have heard of your misfortune, an<f have 
" ofiered your daughter, if she will live with me, 
'* to settle on her four hundred pounds a year, and 
" to lay down the sum for which you are distressed. 
** I will be so ingenuous as to tell yuu I do not in* 
tend marriage : but if you are wise, you will use 
your authority with her not to be too nice, when 
she has an opportunity of saving you and youf 
family, and making herself happy. , 

" I am. Sec.** . 

This' letter came to the hands of Amanda'^ mo- 
ther;* she opened and read it with great surprise 
and concern. * She did not think it proper to> explain 
herself to the messenger, \>at desiring him to call 
again the next niorning, she wrote to her daughter 
as follows : 

''dearest child, 

''.Your father and I have just now received a 
letter from a gentleman who pretends love to 
\ .you> with a proposal that insults our misfortunes^ 
" and would throw us to a lower degree of mi* 
" sery, ' ttifltfi. .s^ny thing which is come upon us. 

^ ■ ' « How\ 
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** fiTow could' this barbarous man think> ' that the 
'* tenderest of parents would be tempted to- supply 
•' their wants by ^ving up the best of children to 
** infamy and ruin ? k is a mean and cruei artifice 
** to make this pr<>posaI at a tim« when he thinks 
** our necessities mu^t compel aS' to any thri^ ; but* 
" we will not eat the bread- of shemf ; amFthere«' 
" fore we charge thee not to think ti^ us, iMi Ui 
'* avoid the saare which is .laid fbr thy; Tirtuer 
** Bewsure of pitying us r it is not so ba4 a» yois 
'*• hafve perhaps been told. All things wilt yet b« 
^ well/ and I shftU write my child l^ter newfr. 

*' I have been interruptea. I know not kow I 
'' was moved to say things wouU mend* As I wa^ 
" going on^ I was startled by a noise of 000 that 
^ kho^ed at the door, and hath brought us an 
'^ unexpected supply of a. ddbt which had lonj 
** been owing. Oh ! I will now tell thee alL U 
'' is soine days I hiave lived' almost without tttp« 
'' port«. having conveyed what little money 1 could 
** raise to your poor &ther. — ^Thbu wilt weep tei 
^ think where he is^ yet be assured be will be sooi^ 
^ at liberty. That cruel letter would have brokea 
** his heart, but I have concealed it from him- I 
'' have no companion at present besides little 
V Fanny* who stands watching my looks a^ Lwiiitej 
*' and is crying for her sister : she says she is sure 
•< you are not well, having discovered thai nw .pre-» 
'^ senl trouble is about you. But do not tfavak I 
^' would ^s repeat my sorrowv- to grieve tbec i 
*^ No, it is to intreat thee not to make them* iMUpK 
^ poftable« by adding what would be wor^e than 
' all. Let &s bear cheerfully an affliction which 
^ we have not brought on oarselves;.and remember 

/' there h a power who can better deliver us out; 

- f* of it than by the loss of thy innocence. " HeaVen 
•* preserve ixiy dear child. 

^< Thy aflfeotionate Mother.'^ 

The 
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The messenger, noiWitfastaiKlit^ he proimsed to 
deliver this letter to Amanda^ Carried it first to his 
master, who he imagined would be glad to have an 
opportunity of giving it into her hands himself. 
His master was impatient to know the success of 
his proposal, and therefore broke open the letter 
privately, to see the contents. He was not a little 
moved at so true a picture of virtue in distress: 
%ni at the same time was infinitely surprised to find 
his offers rejected. However, he resolved not to 
suppress the letter, but carefully sealed it up again 
and carried it to Amanda. «Au his endeavours to 
see her were in vain, tiU she was assured he brought 
ber a latter from her mother. He would not part 
witb it but upon condition that she should read it 
without leaving the room. While she was perus*- 
in^ it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the deep* 
est attention : Her concern gave a new softness 
to her ^eauty, and when she burst into tears, he 
could no longer refrain from bearing a part in her 
sorrow, and telling her, that he too had read the 
letter> and was resolved to make reparation for 
having been the occasion <5f it^ My reader will not 
be displeased /to see the second epistle^ which he 
now wrote to Amanda's mother. 

" MADAM> 

'* I am full of shame, and will never forgive my- 
" self if 1 have not your pardon for what I hav^ 
" lately wrote. It was far from my intention to add 
'* trouble to the afflicted ; nor could any thing, but 
" my being a stranger to you. have betrayed me into 
** a fault, for which,' if 1 liye, I shall endeavour to 
" n^e .you amends^ as a son. /You cannot be un- 
happy while Amanda is your daughter ; nor shall 
be, if any thing can prevent it, which is in tlie 
power of, ' Madam, 

'*' Y^ur^QOst obedi^t huvuble servant/' . 

This 
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Thi» letter he sent by bis steward^ and soon afler 
went ap to town himself, to complete the generous 
cct he had now resolved on. Ry his friendship 
and assistance A<manda's father was quickly iii a 
condition of retrieving his perplexed afliiirs. To 
conclude, he married AmaiKla, and enjoyed the 
double satisfaction of having restored a worthy 
family to their former prosperity > and of making 
himself happy by an alliance to their virtues. 

• THE APPLICATION. 

What a Im'ely picture is here o£ the excellence 
of true virtue rising above distress, and with a 
noble disdain, rejecting all offers of relief that would 
taint its purity ! How far superior to the wealthy 
libertine does the fair Amanda, and her heroic mo-> 
tlier, appear in the lowest ebb of fortuned Who, 
that has a spark of ingenuity, can read her moving 
' letter, without feeling the force of those noble 
principles that inspired it ? Did the man of taste, 
as he is falsely called, but once experience the soli^ 
-pleasures of virtue, he must, for Jtiis own sake, ;em- 
brace its laws, and follow its happy dictates. 

* SPECTATOR. 



VIRTUE PROTECTED AND REWARDED. 
The Story of Ilelim tlie Physician* 

TpHE name of Heliiri is still famous through all 
the eastern parts of the world. He is called 
among the Persians, even to this day, Helim, the 
great physician. He was acquainted with all the 
powers of simples, understood all the influences of 
the stars, and knew the secrets that were engraved 
en the seal -of ^lomon the son of David. Helim 
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was also governor of the Black Palace, and chief of 
the physicians to Ainareschih the great king of 
Persia. 

' AhiaFCschin was the most dreadful tyrant tfiat 
ever Teigned in this country. He was of a fearfulj 
suspicidus and cruel nature, having put to deatn, 
upon very slight jealousies and surmises, five and 
thirty of his c^ueens> ^and above twenty ^ons, whonl 
he suspected to have conspired against his life. 
Being at length wearied^ with the exercise of so 
many cr4ielties in his own family, and fearing lest 
the whple race of CaKphs should be entirely lost, 
he one day sent for Helim., and spoke to hiit) after 
this manner. '* Helim," said he, " I have long 
" adaiired thy great wisdom, and retired way 
" of living, I shall now show thee the entire con- 
fidetice which I place in thee, I have only twd 
sons remaining, who are as yet but infants. It 
is my design that thou take them home wilh thee, 
" and educate them as your own. Train them in 
♦' the humble, unambitious pursuits of knowledge. 
" By this means shall the line of Caliphs be pre- 
*' served, and my children succeed after me, with- 
" out aspiring to ray throne whilst I am yet alive." 
" The words of my lord the king shall be obeyed," 
said Helim. After which he bowed, and went out 
of the king's presence. He then received the chiti 
dren into*'his own house, and from that time bred 
thena up with him in the studies of knowledge and. 
virtue. The y6ung princes loved and respected 
H^im as their father, and made such improvements 
Bnddr him, that by the age of one and twenty they 
were instructed in all the learning of the east. The 
name of the eldest was Ibrahim, and qf the young- 
est Abdallah. They lived- together in such a per* 
feet firiendship, thit to this day it is said of intimate 
friends, that they live together like Ibrahim and 
Abdallah* HeUm had. an only €hild> w,ho wias a 
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;lrl of a fine soul, and a most beautiful person. Her 
ather omitted nothing in her education, that might 
make her the most accomplished woman of herage^ 
As the young princes were in a manner excluded 
from the rest ufthe world, they frequently conversed 
.with this lovely virgin, who had been broaght. up 
by her fiither in the same course of knov^dge and 
^irltie. Abdallah, whose mind w^ts of a softer turn 
than that of his bfother^ grew by degrees so ena* 
inoured of her conversation, th%t he did not think he 
lived when he was not in company with his )be- 
loved Balsora, for that was- the najade of the maid. 
The fame of her beauty was so great, that at length 
it came to the cars of the king, who pretending to 
visit the young princes his sonsj demanded of Heiim 
the sight of Balsora, his fair daughtefr. The king 
was so inflamed with her beauty and behaviour, 
that he sent for Heiim the next qioFpingr and. told 
him it yvas now his design to recompense him for 
all his faithful services ; and that, iii order tq it, he 
intended to make his daughter queen of Persia. 
Helim^ who knew Very well the fate of all those 
unhappy women who had been thus advanced, and 
could not but be privy to the secret love which 
Abdallah bore his daushter : '^ Far be. it,'' said he, 
" from the king of Persia to contaminate the blood of 
f' the Caliphs, and join Imnselfin mwct'mge with the 
^'^^daSjjiiter of his physician." The king however 
was so impattetit^ior such a bride, .without heafing 
any excuses, he immediately ordered Balsora to he 
sent for into his presence, keeping the father with 
him, in order to make her sepsible of the honour 
which lie desinied her* Bflsora; who was too mo- 
dest and humble to think her beauty bad made such 
an impression on the king, w^isa few uioments after 
brought into his pres^uee as he had QomfiGAaded* 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of the 
virgius oi Paradise. But upon ^sariog the honour 
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which he intended her, she tinted away, and fell 
down as dead at bis feet. Helim wept, and aftef 
having recovered her out of the trance into which 
she was fallen, represented to the king that sjo un*^ 
expected an honour was too great to have been 
communicated to her all at once ; but that, if he 
pleased, he would himself prepare her, for it. "^The 
king- bid him take his own way, and dismissed him: 
Balsora was again conveyed to her fa therms hotisei * 
where the thoughts of Abdallah renewed her afflic- 
tion ftvery moment ;-, insomuch that at length shid 
fell into a raging fever. The king was informed of 
her condition by those that saw her. He\im, find*' 
ing no other means of extricating her from the 
dimculties she was in, after having composed her 
mindi and made her acquainted with his mtenttoas; 
gave her a certain potion, which he knew wouM 
lay her asleep for many hours ; and afterwards, in 
all th^ seeming distress of a disconsolate father, 
informed the king she was dead. The king, whd 
fxever let any sentiments of humanity comt too 
near his h6art, did not much trouble hmiself about 
the matter; however,, for his own reputation, M 
told the father, that since it wa^ known througlf 
Ifhe empire that Balsora died at a time when he 
designed, her for his bride, it was his iiitention- that 
she should be honoured as sUeh afler her death, and 
that her body should be laid in the black palace, 
among those of his deceased queens. 

Inr the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of 
the king's design, was not less afHicted than his be- 
loved Balsora. As for the several circumstances of 
his distress, as also how the king was informed of a» 
irrecoverable distemper into which he Was fallen, 
they are lo be found at length in the history of He- 
lim. it shall suffice to acquaint mv reader, that 
Helim, some days after the supposed death of his 
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daughter^ gave the pruice a potion of the same na- 
ture with that which had laid asleep Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians, to convey in 
a private manner the bodies of all the royal family, 
a little alter their death,, into the black palacq ; 
which is the repository of all who are descended 
fi'oar the^ Caliphs, or any way allied to them. The 
chief physician is -always governor of the black 
palace, it being his oftice to embalm and preserve 
the holy famUy after they are dead, as well as to 
take care of them while they are yet living. The 
black palace is so called from the colour of the 
building, which is all of the finest polished black 
marble. There are always buniing in it five thou- 
sand everlasting lamps. It has also a hundred fold- 
ing doors of ebony, which are each of them watched 
day and night by a hundred negroes, who are ta 
take care that^nobody enters besides the governor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the body of his- 
daughter into this repository, and at the appointed 
lime received her out of the sleep into 'which she 
was. fallen, took care some time after to bring tha^ 
of Abdailah into the same place. Balsora watched 
over him, till such time as the dose he had takei^ 
lost its effect. Abdailah was not acquainted with 
Helim's design when he gave him this sleepy potion. 
It is impossible to describe the surprise, the joy> 
the transport he was in at his first awaking. He 
fancied himself in the retirements of the blessed^ 
and that the spirit of his dear Balsora; who he 
thought was just gone before him, was the first 
who came to congratulate, his arrival. She soon 
iiiformed him of the place he was in, whicb, not- 
withstanding all its horrors, appeared to him more 
sweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the company 
of his Balsora. 

Helim> \^'ho was supposed to be taken up in the 
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embalming of the bodies^ visited the place very 
frequently. - His greatest perplexity was how. to 
get the lovers out of it> the gates being watched 
in <8uch a manner as I have before related. This 
consideration did not a little disturb the two in- 
terred lovers. At length Helim bethought him- 
self> that the first day of the full moon> of the month 
Tizpa, was near at hand. Now it is a tradition 
among the Persians, that the souls of those of the 
royal family, who are in a state of bliss, do> on the 
first full moon after their decease pass through the 
eastern gate of the black palace, which is therefore 
called the gate of Paradise, in order to take their 
flight for that happy place. Helim therefore, hav- 
ing made due preparation for this ni^ht, dressed 
each of the lovers in i robe of azure silk, wrought 
in the 6nest looms of Persia, with a long train of 
linen. whiter than snow, that floated on the ground 
behind thenu Upon Abdallah's head he nxed a 
wr^th of the greenest myrtle, and on Balsora's a 
garland of the freshest roses. Their garments were 
scented with the richest perfumes of Arabia. Hav- 
ing thus prepared every thing, the full moon was 
no sooner up, and shining in all its brightness, but 
be privately opened the gate of Paradise, and shut 
it after the same manner, as soon as they had passed 
through it. The band of negroes* who were posted 
at a httle distance from the .gate, seeing two such 
beautiful apparitions, that shewed themselves to ad- 
vant^e by the light of the full moon, and bein^ rar 
vished with the odour that flowed from their gar- 
ments. Immediately ^concluded them to be the ghosts 
of the two persons lately deceased. They fell uppn 
their faces as they past through the midst of them* 
and continued prostrate on. the earth till such time 
as they were out of sight. The^ reported the next 
day what tliey had seen, but this was looked upon 
by the kmg himselfi and most others, as the com- 
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pliiiient that was usually paid to any «rf his faraify, 
Helim had placed two of his oirvii mules at about a 
mile distance from the black temple^ on the spot 
which they had agreed upon for their rendezvous.* 
Here he met them, aiid conducted them to one of 
his own houses, which was' situated on mount Kha* 
can. The air on this mountain was so very health- 
ful, that Helim had formerly transported the king 
thither, in order to recover him out of a long fit or 
sickness; which succeeded so well, that the king 
made him a present of the whole mountain, with a 
beautiful house and gardens that were on thef top of 
it. In this retirement lived Abdallah and Balsora. 
They were both so fraught with all kinds of know- 
ledge, and possest with so ^on^tant ftnd mutual a 
passion for each other, that their solitude never lay 
neavy on them. Abdallah applied himself to those 
art» which were agreeable to his manner of living, 
and the situation of the place, iiisomuch that in a 
few years he converted the whole mountain into' a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
pBmtations cm: spots of flowers. Helim was too 
good a father to let him want any thing tlult might 
eonduce to make his retirement pleasant. 

In about ten years after their abode in this place> 
♦he oW king died,K and was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim, who, upon the supposed death of his bro- 
ker, hsid been called to Court, and entertained there 
is heir to the Persian empire. Though he was for 
some years inconsolable for the death of his brother, 
Helim durst not trust him with the secret, which he 
knew would have fatal consequences, should it by 
any means come to the knowledge of the old king. 
Ibrahim was no sooner mounted to the throne, but 
Helim sought after a proper opportunity of making 
a discovery to him, which he Knew would be very 
agreeable to so good-natured and generous a prince, 
it so happened, that before Helim found such an 
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opportunity as he desired, the new kin^ Ibrahim, 
having been separated from his company m a chase, 
and almost fainting with heat and thirst, saw himself 
at the foot of mount Khacan ; he immediately as* 
cended the hiil, and coming to Helim's house, de* 
manded some refreshments. Helim was verv luckily 
there at that time, and after having set' beibre the 
king the choicest of wines and fruits, finding him 
wonderfully pleased with so seasonable a tr^t, told 
him that the best part of his entertainment was to , 
CO? '^ upon which he opened to him the whole his- 
tory of what had past. 

The king was at once astonished and trans:>orted 
at so strange a relation, and seeing his brother enter 
the room with Balsora in his hand, he leaped off 
from the sopha on which he sat, and cried out. 
" 'Tis he ! n^y Abdallah !'' — Having said this, he 
fell upon his neck, and wept. The whole company, 
for some time, remained silent, and shedding tears 
for joy- The king at length, after having kindly 
reproached Helim for depriving him so long of such 
a brother, embraced Balsora with , the greatest ten- 
derness, and told her, that she should now be a 
queen indeed, for that he would immediately make 
his brother king of all the conquered nations on the 
other side the Tigris. He easily discovered in the 
eyes of oar two lovers, that, instead of being trans- 
ported with the offer, they preferred their present 
retirement to empire. At theii* request therefore 
he changed his intentions, and made them a present 
of all the open country as far as they could see from 
the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah, continuing to 
extend his former improvements, beautified this 
whole prospect with groves and fountains, gardens 
and seats of pleasure, till it became the most deli- 
cious spot of ground within the empire, and is 
therefore called the garden of Ter^ia. Thi« Ca- 
liph, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, died 
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without children, aud was succeeded by Abdallah^ 
a son of /\bdailah and fiaisora. This was that king 
Abdailali, wh« afterwards fixed the imperial resi- 
dence upon mount Khacan, which continues at this 

time to be the favoi^rite palace of the Persian empire. 

i « 

THE APPLICATION. 

This story presents us with a lively contrast be- 
tween a tyrant given up to his own raging passions 
and cruel jealousies, and a mind cahned by wisdom 
and sweetened with the most benevolent disposi 
tions. How does the horrors of the one illustrau 
the beauty of tiie other ? The haughty oppressor « 
will, often be dealt with deceitfully, and his cruehy 
will furnish his best friends with arts to evade_ his 
power. 

In the lovers we see grandeur makes no part of 
happiness to the well-instructed mind, and mutual 
tender friendship ftids a thousand sweets in a calm 
xetirement. 
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